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A SKETCH OF THE MANICHAEAN DOCTRINE 
CONCERNING THE FUTURE LIFE* 


A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


INTRODUCTION 


THE suBJECT of the fate of the individual soul after death and 
of the general end of the world is as engaging in Manichaeism as 
it is in all the higher religions. The doctrine relating to the here- 
after formed the central point towards which Mani’s religious and 
ethical teachings gravitated and in which they culminated with 
the promised reward for the sanctified. To Mani’s vision, the 
future was as clear as was the past; and the assured hope of enter- 
ing into that eternal abode of Light, of which his soul formed a 
part, was for him a source of strength in life and his consolation in 
the hour of martyrdom. Buoyed up by a like hope, hundreds of his 
adherents met death as martyrs on the same day as their leader, 
while age after age, for a thousand years, followers of his creed went 
without flinching to the stake and fagot, or sealed their faith with 
their blood. Only the confident belief that through the Apostle of 
Light they would share in the Light Supreme could have inspired 
such devotion. 

In outlining the subject of Manichaean eschatology we may deal 
first with the fate of the individual soul after death, and then with 
the end of the world. Our sources of information are partly Chris- 
tian (allusions in the Church Fathers), still more often the Muham- 
madan accounts of Mani’s teachings on this particular point, but 
now, above all, the Manichaean documents themselves, whether 





This sketch formed part of the Presidential Address delivered at the 
meeting of the Society in Toronto, Canada, April 23, 1930. As it is 
planned to develop the outline later into a book with translations of the 
texts in full, critical footnotes, and comprehensive references, these have 
been practically omitted here, except in the Second Part, pp. 181 ff. In that 
particular Part observe that slanting bars ///// are employed to indicate 
lacunae in the texts, computed after Miiller’s transliteration referred to 
throughout, while square brackets [ ] are used to indicate the restorations 
suggested by Miiller or by the writer; parentheses ( ) simply denote 
explanations or the like when required. 
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written in Middle Persian, Old Turkish, or Chinese, as discovered 
within the first decade of our century amid sand-buried ruins in 
the oasis of Turfan, Eastern or Chinese Turkistan, where they had 
lain hidden for a thousand years. 


I 


THE INDIVIDUAL JUDGMENT 


Immediate Fate of the Soul. With regard to Mani’s 
conception of the immediate fate of the soul after death certain 
traces of the influence of Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, and Chris- 
tianity through Gnosticism, can be observed. The Christian traits, 
however, belong in general rather to the final than to the immediate 
judgment. Zoroastrian elements may be recognized in connection 
with both of these events; striking, for example, at the individual 
judgment is the figure of the fair maiden that meets the good soul, 
and the flight of the demons who seek to claim the departed spirit 
of the righteous, in contrast to the ugly hag that encounters the 
soul of the wicked, over which the demons are triumphantly vic- 
torious. Buddhism, combined with some other Indian traces, lent 
its tinge through the doctrine of metempsychosis as applied to the 
Manichaean Auditors, or lay-followers of the faith, who were thus 
given hope after fulfilling a long period of transmigration, while 
again the wicked are doomed not only to ‘ wandering in torment in 
the world’, but to be ultimately consigned to Hell. 

The threefold lot hereafter of mankind (Elect, Hearers, and 
Sinners), as based respectively on the preponderance of the ele- 
ments of spirit, soul, and matter, is ultimately of Gnostic or Indian 
Sankhya origin, but was fully recognized in Manichaeism by St. 
Augustine, himself for nine years a Manichaean before he became a 
Christian. He states (Contra Faustum, 20.21) that, according to 
Mani, ‘ the souls of the dead, if they are (1) wicked (i. e. Sinners), 
or (2) not wholly purified (i. e. Hearers), either go (as in 
the case of the Hearers) into the revolving changes (of metempsy- 
chosis), or (as in the case of Sinners) into certain punishments 
still more severe; but (3) the good souls (of the Elect) 
are placed in the ships (of the moon and the sun) and sailing 
through heaven cross hence into that phantasmal region of the 
Land of Light.’ This statement by the famous bishop of Hippo 
has since received complete corroboration through passages in the 
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Arabic and other sources, and now through the actual Manichaean 
documents themselves. Space, however, forbids quotation. 

Weighing in the Balance and the Life-account- 
ing. In connection with the individual judgment, as has been 
shown in another paper by the present writer (JAOS. 43. 20-24), 
the idea of the weighing of the soul in the scales of judgment after 
death, which is a characteristic tenet of the Zoroastrian faith and 
found earlier in Egypt, appears likewise in Manichaeism, as does 
also the conception of the keeping of a life-account to be rendered 
hereafter. Two Manichaean Fragments, one in Old Turkish and 
the other in Middle Persian, make this fact certain. For the 
righteous one, or Elect, this test surely offered no difficulty, for the 
less pious Hearer it must have been a more serious trial, while for 
the Sinner it was a fatal ordeal. The scales of justice at the judg- 
ment tribunal (appearing also in the Mandaean religion, which is 
akin to Manichaeism in many respects) may therefore be assumed 
in each case. 

The Individual Lot. The fate of the individual soul at 
the assize, immediately after death, is described by the noted 
Arabic writer an-Nadim, in his Fihrist (ed. tr. Fliigel, Mant, pp. 
69-70; 100-101), drawing upon some work of Mani’s that is no 
longer extant. This account, which bears every evidence of being 
based on MAani’s own words as an-Nadim states, though no men- 
tion is made of the justice scales, is graphic in its details, but can 
only be summarized here. 

In the case of the Righteous (and Mani recognized women 
Elect as well as men), four Gods make their appearance before the 
soul, among whom the Celestial Jesus is evidently to be recog- 
nized. The three other divine beings as joint assessors at the 
tribunal are probably adopted by Mani from the three Zoroastrian 
judges, Mithra, Sraosha, and Rashnu. With these four gods comes 
also the Maiden (a Zoroastrian touch) as the reflection of the vir- 
tues of the Elect. Demons likewise, as in Zoroastrianism, appear 
in order to lay claim to the soul, but take flight on beholding the 
divine beings, who then clothe the sanctified with a robe of light, 
crowning him with a diadem and nimbus, and placing in his hand 
a vessel of quickening water. The symbolism of all this is easy to 
recognize. Thereupon, the righteous soul ascends by the Column 
of Praise (Milky Way) to the sphere of the Moon, thence to the 
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Sun, and from there into the realm of the Light Supreme. As to 
the body that has been left behind by the righteous one, the divine 
forces of nature draw out from it whatever particles of light may 
remain, and these are gradually elevated to the Sun and become a 
god, while the rest of the body, as wholly dark, is destined later to 
be cast into Hell. In connection with this account by an-Nadim, 
it need only be added that the Chinese Manichaean Roll (tr. Wald- 
schmidt and Lentz, Die Stellung Jesu im Manichdismus, p. 123- 
124) adds picturesque details regarding the ascent of the good soul, 
while the Chinese Treatise, Turkish Fragments and other Mani- 
chaean sources, in their turn, frequently allude to the felicity which 
the Elect enjoy forever in the World of Light. 

The immediate lot of the Hearer, or Auditor, is naturally 
less fortunate, according to the Fihrist, since such a one is not yet 
qualified to merit the higher bliss. The same gods appear at the 
tribunal, yet without bringing for him the robe; the same demons 
likewise come. The soul in dread makes appeal to the gods for 
consideration on account of the good which he may have done in 
upholding the Religion and supporting the Elect. The gods there- 
fore save him from the demons, but he is destined for a time, 
through the cycle of metempsychosis, ‘to be in the world 
like a man who sees terrible things in his sleep,’ continuing thus 
until his light and spirit become freed. He will then in the ‘ sec- 
ond form’ join the assembly of the righteous (Elect), and put on 
their robe after the long period of his roaming. 

As regards the Sinner, ‘whom Greed and Lust dominate’, as 
an-Nadim says (Fliigel, p. 71, 101), ‘when his death takes place 
the Demons come to him, seize and torture him and show him 
terrible things. Whereupon come those Gods, having with them 
that robe, and the sinful man thinks they are come indeed to rescue 
him. But they have come (only) to revile him and to remind him 
of his deeds, and to force upon him the necessity of giving up any 
help from the righteous in his case. Thenceforth he will not cease 
wandering in torment in the world, until the Time of the End, 
when he will be cast into Hell.’ 

An-Nadim concludes his account with the words: ‘These, there- 
fore, Mani says, are the three ways into which the souls of men 
are divided’, and he repeats once again Mani’s own brief summa- 
tion. 
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It is evident from this, and from other indirect allusions, that 
Mani saw only eternal damnation for the wicked. 

Thus much concerning the fate of the individual soul immediately 
after death, the Judiciuwm Particulare we may call it, and now we 
turn to the Final Judgment and the End of the World. 


II 


Tue FINAL JUDGMENT AND THE END OF THE WORLD 


The Final Judgment. In his eschatological visions, Mani 
saw revelations of a time to come when evil will be finally elimi- 
nated from the cosmos, Darkness be once more wholly separated 
from Light, and the universe restored to its pristine state. All 
this was in accordance with his doctrine of ‘the Three Times’: 
(1) the age primordial, when Light and Darkness were entirely 
separate, (2) the intermediate age, when they became commingled, 
through the invasion of Light by the Powers of Darkness, and (3) 
the final, when Light and Darkness are again to be totally divided 
and remain so for all eternity. 

Mani, as evidence shows, must have been familiar with the old- 
time Zoroastrian doctrine of twelve thousand years as comprising 
the total duration of this world. At the end of each of the last 
three millenniums, according to Zoroastrianism, a prophet born of 
Zoroaster’s seed is to appear for the betterment of mankind, the 
one finally to come being called the Saoshyant, Benefactor or 
Savior, who will usher in a perfected world and prepare for the 
general judgment and the end of the visible universe. Mani thus 
looked for a final millennium. From the now-known Manichaean 
documents themselves, supported by other sources, we can see also 
that Mani was influenced likewise by the Messianic and apocalyptic 
ideas in Christianity, calling himself the ‘ Apostle of Jesus’, ‘ Child 
of the Gods’, and the like, and claiming, as non-Manichaean sources 
state, to be the promised ‘ Paraclete’. 

The looked-for Consummation and End of the 
World. The technical term in Manichaeism for this wished-for 
consummation of a perfected world and the final end is Frashégérd 
(Fras@gérd), precisely the same word as the old Zoroastrian desig- 
nation Frashdkereti (Frasdkarati), which literally denoted ‘making 
(the world) advanced’ to perfection at last. The Greek writer 
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Hegemonius, in his Acta Archelai, grasped the concept correctly, 
as is shown by his rendering SvvréAea, ‘Completion’ in the sense 
of a perfected end, which the author of the Latin version of this 
work translated (likewise rightly) by Consummatio. 

Signs of the Times. Mani certainly felt that the times 
bore signs of the beginning of the end, even though the complete 
fulfilment through the ‘ Great Fire’, or world-conflagration, alluded 
to below, required nearly a millennium and a half of years accord- 
ing to his own prediction. To his followers, Mani’s coming into 
the world meant the advent of a new era. One of the Turfan 
Pahlavi Fragments, numbered S. 9 in the Leningrad collection, 
and apocalyptic in tone, at least implies a second coming at the 
end now near at hand. The second section of this Fragment con- 
tains a colloquy between a faithful disciple (perhaps Addas) and 
Mani, with reference to the redemption of the Elect and the impend- 
ing future, full of portent. The excerpt here literally translated, 
with unimportant omissions, will convey the impression that the 
looked-for end was not far away. 

S. 9, b 33-d 33 — Salemann, Manichaica III, p. 8-14. (The 
Disciple requests Mani). ‘ “Tell me, O Ruler and Friend, disclose 
unto me, thou Son of the Most Glorious One, about the time of 
thy advent, when thou shaltcome attheend. Tell 
thou Great Releaser, my Teacher, about that time and its signs.” 
. . » (In response Mani says in part). “More than quick comes 
that time for the conflicts, the years with their troubles (lit. debts, 
obligations), when they run like water in the eyes! Near is 
it come to that time.... Teach (therefore), worship and 
chant aloud!” (The reasons for the assured rejoicing are omitted 
here in the translation). The Ruler Mani himself taught the signs 
of //// |[=zaman, the time] supreme.’ 

The whole Fragment S. 9, however, is thought to be of relatively 
late date, composed some considerable time after Mani’s death, but 
it indicates that certain of his followers looked for their master to 
appear again at the Last Days, the signs and events of which are 
apocalyptically portrayed in passages preserved from his own Sha- 
bihragan as translated below. The group of Shabihragan Frag- 
ments thus far available makes no mention of Mani as the one to 
come, and in the light of our present information we have reason 
to believe that it was Jesus whose advent at the end he himself 
expected. 
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To this important and earlier group of manuscript remnants 
from Mani’s Shabihragin, written in Turfan Pahlavi, we may at 
once devote our attention. It occupies some fifteen pages in the 
edition of F. W. K. Miiller, Handschrifien-reste, 2. 11-25, and com- 
prises a half-dozen apocalyptic Fragments. Two of these bear the 
heading SABUHRAGAN, the title of Mani’s well-known work, to 
which also the associated pieces must equally belong. Through 
traces of the red ink captions which in several instances had super- 
imposed their letters upon the leaf opposite, Miiller (p. 10) con- 
vincingly proved that four of these Fragments were to be arranged 
in the following order: M. 475, 477, 482, 472. He remained 
uncertain, however, regarding the position of the other two Frag- 
ments concerned, namely, M. 470, 473. This uncertainty may now 
be dispelled. The latter Fragment (473 a and b, in each case with 
recto and verso), judging from its contents, can be unhesitatingly 
placed at the head of the entire sixfold group, because its scenes 
form the prelude to the General Judgment, which these pieces 
describe. On the other hand, the Fragment which we have called 
the sixth, namely, M. 470 a, b, picturing the world-conflagration 
(‘ Great Fire’), the coming of the Gods and the sanctified to watch 
the spectacle, and the torments of the wicked burning in the Fire, 
must fittingly stand at the end of the whole group. 

Although I have made a complete translation of the six Apocalyp- 
tic Fragments, with critical notes and explanations, for publication 
later, I can here give only a rendering of the first, and then an 
outline of the contents of the other five Fragments, with short 
renderings incidentally inserted. The sequence of events described 
in our sixfold group may at least be gathered from the following 
sketch, occasionally supplemented by references to non-Manichaean 
sources which have a direct bearing. 


The Prelude to the Final Judgment—Coming 
of the ‘God of the Realm (Aeon) of Wisdom’— 
The first Fragment (M. 473 a and b= Mii. p. 22-25) pictures the 
coming of the ‘God of the Realm of Wisdom’ (Jesus as Primal 
Intelligence, as we shall see directly) to assume his réle at the 
Judgment. 

The piece itself consists of only two leaves, greatly broken at the 
bottom, so that a considerable portion of each of the four pages is 
lost. This loss complicates the interpretation and we can only 
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infer from the general content, and from the way in which the 
succeeding pages begin, what may have been contained in the miss- 
ing portions. A connecting link, moreover, between the parts of 
this twofold remnant and the two long Fragments (M. 475, 477 = 
Mii. p. 11-16) that come next in sequence and are preserved almost 
entire, is furnished by the fact that in these four the title ‘God of 
the Realm (Aeon) of Wisdom’ (Xrad@sahr Yazd), or simply the 
‘Realm of Wisdom’ (Xrad@sahr), is repeatedly applied to the 
looked-for divine being who is to appear at the end. As already 
intimated, there can be no doubt that it was Jesus whom Mani 
designated by this title.* 

Convincing proof of the correctness of this interpretation is given 
by the fact that among a list of Mani’s writings about Jesus, as 
recorded in a TPhl. Fragment at Leningrad, although only the 
titles are given, is one (S. 1. 13, cf. Salemann, Man. Stud. 1, p. 32) 
designated as having dealt with the subject of ‘The Coming of 
Jesus, the One Making-alive ’—=dmadisnih ‘ig Yis0° Zindka[r]. 
Added support is lent by the fact that in our own group the next 
Fragment (M. 475), which Mani took largely from St. Matthew, 
25. 31-46, is captioned ‘[The Coming] of the Son of Men’ 
(observe plural)—=‘i Mérdan Pisar (i. e., Jesus). Not only that, 
but still further evidence is furnished by Fragment M. 482, which 
follows directly after the Fragment just cited and its immediate 
sequel (M. 477), likewise from Matthew, and which is assured by 
its caption to be a part of Mani’s Shabihragan. This much-broken 
but important bit (M. 482 r. 1-9 = Mii. p. 16) seems to portray the 
sorrow felt by the sanctified because some of their own relatives 
were not saved, thus ending in a minor chord, and concludes the 
description of the Judgment section by adding, in red ink letters 
for the reader’s guidance, the words: ‘Completed is the Coming 
of the One who is Making-alive’—Hanzapt admadisniy ‘it Zindk[ar] 
(M. 482 r. 10— Mii. p. 16). This same epithet, ‘the One Making- 
alive’, i. e., Life-giver, Revivifier, is applied again elsewhere to 
Jesus (Yis0° Zindkar, ‘ Jesus the Life-giving’, in M. 74 r. 14=—= 





* This latter interpretation departs from my earlier view (JAOS, 1927, 
47. 193-197, but cf. p. 194 top), which held that Primal Man was here 
intended. Yet after all, the difference is not materially great, since Jesus 
as a divine messenger is only a re-manifestation of Primal Man. Every 
student is familiar with the idea of mystic union in Manichaeism, Cf. 
C. H. Kraeling, Anthropos and the Son of Man, p. 33, New York, 1927. 
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Mii. p. 75; and cf. Mari Zindag Yi30‘, ‘ Lord, Living Jesus,’ in 
M. 102 v. caption= Mii. p. 65). It is probable, moreover, as Dr. 
C. J. Ogden suggests to me, that Jesus is similarly alluded to by the 
adjective zindkar, ‘ Life-giver,’ whose ‘chosen one’ is Mani him- 
self, in a quotation from Mani’s own Epistle to Hata, M. 733. 14 
(= Mi. p. 31 mid.). The quotation there reads: pad han ciyd ‘t 
Zindkar, ‘through that chosen one (i. e. Mani) of the Life-giver 
(i. e. Jesus).? For ciyd (é€yyd), ‘chosen, selected,’ compare 
cid bid hém, ‘I have been chosen,’ M. 4, page 4, line 4—= Mi. 
p. 54 top. While the adjective zindkar is used as an attribute of 
Mani twice in a single hymn (M. 311 r. 5, v. 11 — Mi. p. 66-67), 
it is above all most fittingly applied in our present excerpt to Jesus 
as presiding over the final Judgment. We are, therefore, certainly 
entitled to accept the view that Jesus, according to Mani, is the 
God of the Realm of Wisdom whose advent is awaited as judge at 
the general assize. Cf. also Waldschmidt and Lentz, Die Stellung 
Jesu im Manichdismus, p. 21-22, and H. H. Schaeder, Studien 
(Iranische Lehren), p. 284-286. In connection, furthermore, with 
the Judgment we must always keep in mind that Mani believed 
only in a spiritual resurrection (ristézéz), not in any resurrection 
of the body. 

Events connected with the Coming.  Portentous 
manifestations in the heavens herald the coming of the ‘ God of 
the Realm of Wisdom’ who, in consequence of the troublous times, 
will bring knowledge down to the world before the final consum- 
mation of the Frashégérd. Angels, dispatched at his bidding, will 
summon from east and west all mankind living. The wicked reject 
his message and by their false claims deceive some whose faith is 
weak. On the other hand, the five mighty guardians of the several 
heavens and earths, together with the righteous and even the hum- 
bled demons, will unite in paying him homage. 

A literal translation of the first two very broken Fragments 
(M. 473 a and b—Miu. p. 22-25) follows, with my suggested 
restorations in square brackets and a few footnotes added. 


(Portents foretokening the coming Judgment) 


M. 473 a, recto 1-11. ‘[///////—Ud andar, And in] the 
Moon and the Zodiacal Constellations and the Stars a great 
sign will become manifest. Afterwards the God of the 
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Realm (Aeon) of Wisdom, he who //// [=ast, is] 
the first, that male creature Primal Intelligence, 
[that] first Wisdom and Knowledge, ///// [= dyad, will 
come]. And he, in consequence even (pas-4¢) of the affliction 
upon affliction’ and [distress] upon distress,’ will send down 
(to the world) Wisdom and Knowledge, (namely), that d[oc- 
trine, p///= pand?] and this (’6é-¢) t[eaching, ’4///////= 
*abdésisn?]? which is the last, prior to* the Frash[égérd, 
pras//////\. (Then /////=gahi] the Realm of Wisdom’s 
[God /// = yazd] /////// (will appear). 


[Rest of the page is missing | 


The missing portion probably described this advent of the God 
of the Realm of Wisdom, if we may judge from the way in which 
the next page begins. 


(All Mankind summoned) 


M. 473 a, verso 1-10. ‘They (i. e. the Pious) will ////// 


[—=namdaz ba]rand, pay [homage] and him/// //////// [with 
joy they will re]ceive.* But (lit. ‘and’) the man who is a 


worker of Greed (’ dzégar) /////// [= abag, along with] the 





1The words 2ar 2dr, repeated for emphasis, I have compared with NP. 
zar, ‘groaning, lamentation,’ and feel certain in the next we may fill in 
the lacuna as [’4vam] ’4vdm. Concerning the word ’dévam, ‘ debt, obligation, 
responsibility,’ hence ‘ trouble, distress,’ see note on ”v ’m ’n (aavémdan, 
dviman, plur) in Frag. S. 9 c, 33, in my forthcoming volume of Researches 
in Manichaeism. 

*The conjecture *’abdésiin, ‘showing, teaching,’ is here based on the 
TPhl. verbal forms ’abdésaé (impv.), ’abdéséd (pret.), ‘show thou; he 
showed, taught,’ in Mii. p. 90 top, 34 bot. Etymologically recall the Indo- 
Iranian root Skt. dis-, Av. dis- (daés-), ‘to show, point out’; and the Skt. 
noun upa-deéa-, ‘ showing, instruction’. The assumed abstract *’abdésisn 
would be a natural nominal derivative. Phonologically compare Bartholo- 
mae, Zum AirWb., p. 165 bot., 169 mid. 

®’nazd ’6: lit. ‘next to,’ i. e., directly prior to. The broken word prs 
////// may well be supplied as Fras[égérd]. Further support for this 
suggestion would be given by the German rendering by Andreas (in Reit- 
zenstein, Das mandéische Buch, p. 50, in Sitzb. Heidelberg. Ak. Wiss.. 
1919), which reads, ‘nahe vor der Wiederherstellung (der Welt).’ 

“Reading *d-3 [pad sadiy paldirdnd. Compare pad sddiy, ‘ joyously,’ in 
M. 4 e, 6 = Mii. p. 56 mid., while the restoration [pa]dirdnd, ‘they will 
receive’, is certain. 
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evildoers and perverters (?) of men® /////////(?) will 
become filled with remorse. And afterwards the God of the 
Realm of [Wis]dom will send his Angels to the east 
and to the west. And they will go and ////// (will gather ?) 
mankind, the ///// [El]ect(?)*? along with the Helpers (i. e. 
the Hearers). Also the Evildoers, with those of like malice,® 
///// //& (=4Gyand pés, will come be]fore the Realm of 
Wisdom.’ 
[Rest of page, perhaps ten lines, is lost] 


The lost part of the page may have given some details preceding 
the assembling, since the next opens with the arrogance and decep- 
tion shown in a speech by the wicked. 


(Arrogance of the Wicked prior to the Assembly) 


473 b, recto, 1-11 (= Mii. p. 24)° ‘*/////// [= The Wicked] 
will dash in*® and they speak thus: “We, /////// [== pad 





5 The reading of the compound mardéhangdn is assured. The first ele- 
ment means ‘man,’ and the interposed € is anaptyctic. For the second 
element we may compare NP. hang, ‘wound, hurt, injury,’ and the verb 
hanjidan, ‘to vex, injure, try, tempt,’ Steingass, Pers. Dict. p. 1515, 1513. 
Render therefore ‘ perverters of men,’ Andreas, in Reitzenstein, Das man- 
déische Buch, p. 50 (Sitzb. Heidelberg. Ak. Wiss. 1919, p. 12) translated by 
‘menschenverfiihrende (?)’, with a question mark. 

*Compare Matt. 24.31; 25.31, the coming of the Son of Man in his 
glory with the angels, and the nations all gathered before him. 

7The context implies the Elect as accompanied by the Hearers. As a 
guess I would suggest reading [ddiy]dvar, ‘the assisting one, Assistant’ 
and apply it to the perfected who are truly aids to the religion. For the 
etymology of ddiyavar, see Bartholomae, Zum AirWb. p. 26 n., 43 top, 
101 bot. It is not possible to read [dén]var, because the @ in our word 
-ivar is long. The word ddiydvar occurs also in Frag. T. II. D. 178, 1, v. 
1 b, hifriydd ’ut ddiydvar, ‘ well-beloved and helper,’ see W. and L. Die 
Stellung, p. 112 mid. 

STPhl. hadmké[ni]snén, cf. Av. kaénd-, ‘ vengeance, punishment, malice,’ 
and NP. kén, ‘hatred, rancor, malice, revenge.’ 

°For this corrected order of the respective sides of this fragmentary 
leaf, as Mii. p. 24, 23, see Miiller’s remarks, p. 108 mid. Notice also that 
the verso page (Mii. p. 23) has preserved 13 lines, while this recto page 
seems to have kept only eleven lines. 

10»(?)ad(?)and vd govénd: if the reading paddnd is correct, we may 
compare Av. pat-, ‘to fly, fall’, as used of the movements of demonic crea- 
tures with the meaning ‘to rush, dash’, etc. For the phonology, cf. 
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pand, in doctrine] ar[e] the imitators (?Simulators)" of the 
G(?)ods, /// [= dd, and] in (pad) this doctrine which has 
been taught’? by us // [=’6, to] mankind, everyone ///// 
[will believe]** and they will go on in the love of evil-doing.” 
Moreover, the man of the Religion who may not (really) believe 
in his own (z[vé5]) Religion, he too will attach himself to 
the[m].** [And] at that time, when things i[n] the world 
will become thus, both on earth and in heaven,’ ////// (=the 





Hiibschmann, Pers. Stud. § 84a. Similarly (though with some uncer- 
tainty), Salemann, Man. Stud. p. 109, renders as ‘sie werden schreiten’ 
(oder ‘fallen’). In the case of govénd (indic.), ‘ they speak, say,’ observe 
the change of mode from the preceding subjunctive. 

11T would suggest filling the breaks in the text of lines 1-4 as follows: 
[’a]mah [pad pand, cf. line 3] y(?)az(?)ddn péysgar him[ém? ’id] pad 
‘in pand ‘ig ’amah [’6] mardéhm praist etc. While the reading of péysgar 
is certain the meaning is open to question. The first element péys(py ys) 
(the expanded writing of yy for é€ and 7 being not infrequent) is to be 
compared with péys (= pés) in M. 74 v. 15 (Mii. p. 76 bot.), péys % 
bdzigar, ‘the form (likeness, semblance) of the Releaser.’ Thus péysgar 
(sg. for pl., cf. line 11 [pés]garan) would mean ‘ form-makers, likeness- 
~ makers, imitators, simulators.’ Etymologically, pés is to be associated 
with Av. 1 paésa-, ‘adornment’ (hence semblance, likeness, form); it is 
not to be confused with Av. 2 paésa-, NP. pés, ‘ leprosy ’. 

12 pravist (fra’ist): cf. also Bartholomae, ZumAirWb. p. 75, n. 1, who 
translates by ‘ gelehrt’ and compares with Skt. pradista-, ‘ pointed out, 
shown, taught.’ For st = 8t compare such interchanges as ‘istddan, 
“stadan and other examples in the Fragments, and see Bartholomae, in 
WZKM. 22. 74-78; 29. 5 n. 3. 

18 Fill the lacuna (/////) by vrv’d (varavad), ‘will believe’, from 
BkPhl. varavistan, ‘ to believe’; also TPhl. varavist, ‘it believed,’ S. 9 b. 17. 
For this verb consult West and Haug, Glossary, p. 241; P. Horn, NP. Etym. 
§ 912; H. F. J. Junker, Frahang, p. 93, Heidelberg, 1912, and see Salemann, 
Man. Stud. p. 77. 

14°6§ °6é8[Gn] hanzapsdd: the inchoative verb hanzapsdd, lit. ‘ will com- 
plete’, has here its etymological force (ham + gam-, ‘come together, unite 
with’ (cf. Sm. p. 85 top) in the sense of ‘completing by combining with, 
allying oneself with.’ For the formation, cf. Bartholomae, ZwmAirWb. 
p. 51 n., 64 n., 162 top. Observe, furthermore, that Salemann, Man, Stud. 
1. p. 85 bot., assumes an infin. *hanzafsddan, ‘an einander kleben, sich 
gesellen,’ and compares NP. ¢caspidan, ‘to adhere, join’ and Judaeo-Pers. 
éapsidan. 

18 "asmdm: this evidently implies an allusion to the portents in heaven, 
M. 473 a, 1-3, cf. above. 
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Pious) alike and** the [Simula]tors (?)*” /////// (will be 
arraigned ?).’ 


[Rest of the page is missing, perhaps a dozen lines. Cf. remarks 
at end of the preceding section]. 


Impressive incidents mark the reverse page (M. 473 b, verso 
= Mii. p. 23-24), which contains thirteen incomplete lines. The 
first two of these are almost hopelessly broken, but a few letters in 
the second line possibly allow the conjecture that ‘there will be 
information (tidings) of a message ’—[’azd] ‘ig p[adgam] ‘ést[ad]. 
A summary of the contents, followed by a translation of the text, 
may now be given. 


(The mighty Shout—The Tidings received everywhere—Homage 
by all to the Realm (Aeon) of Wisdom). 

M. 473 b, verso, 1-13, Mii. p. 23-24. ‘[(1)//////////- 
II///1////\ & h=*ten’ (2) //////////(. . « -, informa- 
tion?) of the m[essage] there wi[ll] be. And a mighty shout 
//// |=’aé ’6é by him] will be raised; the whole world will 
s[eparately re]ceive the tidings.*® /////// (= Daudi, Fur- 
thermore) those (?)?® Gods who are in the whole region 
of the [he]avens and the earths, (i. e., the Five Guardian 
Lords) Manbéd, Visbéd, Zandbéd, Dahibéd, Pahragbéd,?° and 





16 id — iid: ‘both— and,’ ‘alike — and’. 

17 [péys]gardn: see above, note 11. 

18 Reconstruct as, hémésahr ’azd y[td padir]aé(?)d, ‘the whole world 
will separately receive the information’. For y[dd], ‘separately, indi- 
vidually ’, as I conjecture, we may compare BkPhl. yét (traditionally read 
as ‘jvit, javit’) in the same sense; again also in the TPhl. Frag. M. 4, 
p. 3 b. 22 (= Mii. p. 53 bot.) ’avistdd hém yid ’ac nidimag, ‘I have been 
established separately, from the beginning’ (foundation, de-posit) ; 
in the latter passage TPhl. ydd is similarly taken by Sm. Man. Stud. 
1.86, as ‘ausser, getrennt’; furthermore, regarding BkPhl. yit (yut) 
and comparative yuttar, consult Junker, Frahang, p. 78, and Bartholomae, 
WZEM. 27. 358. 

1° To fill the lacuna and clear up the doubtful reading, ////// q(?%) ésan, 
I would suggest to read the line as [Didi ’6]é3an yazdim and compare 
with Mii. p. 14 top, Didi ’6 ’6é8in [di] ské[rdag]andn . . . govéd, ‘ fur- 
thermore to those Evildoers . . . he says.’ 

*°These powerful world-guardians, lit. ‘Lords of the House, Village, 
Province, Country, and the Guardianship’ (titles adopted by Mani from 
the Zoroastrian fivefold division of the body politic and its leaders), are 
familiar through Augustine’s interpretative terminology in variant order 
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are revilers ** of the Demons, will bestow a blessing upon that 
Realm of Wisdom, and the men /////// [=‘t dénvardn, who 
are righteous] will become rulers in the realm. 
/////// (=(Céd har]v, Moreover, all] the Demons will 
go into his presence, /////// [= barand, will pay] homage, 
//////// (= ad kiinand, and will do] his command.’ 


[The rest of the page is missing }. 


The lost portion of this page probably contained further details 
about the assembling before the Judge, as may be inferred from 
the connected texts which follow, though only an outline of the 
contents of these can here be presented. 


The Righteous and the Wicked stand before 
the Judge. These two succeeding Fragments (M. 475, 477— 
Mii. p. 11-16) are practically complete and comprise four full pages. 
Mani has based them directly upon the Judgment scene in the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, 25. 31-46, the parallel passages to which 
in the other evangelists are also familiar to us. It is important to 
note, in passing, that quotations from this very chapter in Matthew 
- are placed by St. Augustine on the lips of the Manichaean Faustus 
(Contra Faustum, 5.3) when the Christian Bishop is confuting him 
as a heretic. It is likewise interesting to observe in the two Frag- 
ments under consideration how Mani, in adopting the Gospel nar- 
tative, also adapts by making additions or giving touches that were 
suitable to his own purpose. Some characteristic instances of this 
will be pointed out in the following outline of these two pieces, the 
translation of which, with annotations, is reserved for the book 
already mentioned. 

Each of the four pages of M. 475, 477 bears a caption, running 
in sequence as follows: (1) ‘[Coming] of the Son of Men. (2) 
About the Judgment, (3) and the Separation. (4) The Two Great 
Principles.’ These give a good idea of what is contained in the 
texts themselves, which may be summarized. 





as Splenditenens, Rex Honoris, Adamas Heros, Gloriosus Rex, Atlas, and 
by similar designations of their functions in other Manichaean sources 
(Greek, Arabic, Chinese). 

*\ préstar: noun of agency from Av. #raos-, ‘to shout, yell at, terrify 
by shouting’ (on st for &t see note 12 above). Andreas (in Reitzenstein, 
Das mand. Buch, p. 51) translates by ‘Schmiiher’; I have given its con- 
notation by ‘ revilers ’. 
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The first page (M. 475 recto, lines 1-24— Mii. p. 11-12), 
headed ‘[Coming] of the Son of Men’ (sic, observe plural), refers 
to Jesus, who is spoken of in these particular sections as ‘the God 
of the Realm of Wisdom,’ as explained above. While the page under 
discussion has the spirit of the Gospel, it is a prefatory addition 
by Mani and lends color to the narrative. The Righteous are here 
introduced as speaking apologetically and conscientiously to the 
God of the Realm of Wisdom (Jesus as Judge) thus: ‘“[O] our 
Lord, if from thee we [have kept] covered (i. e. concealed) any- 
thing (ti[s]) and they ho(?)ld this /////// (against us?), we 
will, in thy presence, tell /////// [= ‘in harv] it all.” [And 
un]to them the God of the Realm of Wis[dom] will give answer 
thus: “Look upon me and be happy.”’*? Since he already knows 
whatever slight transgression may have been theirs and will receive 
his due consideration, he immediately reassures them by his bless- 
ing as he places them on the right side, joyously with divine sanc- 
tification, to await judgment. Upon the wicked, separated to the left 
as evil-doers, he forthwith utters an imprecation, and to rebuke their 
previous arrogance he sternly says: “‘ Do not rise erect ** (i. e. 
bow humbly) /////// [= éé han, because this] all will become clear 
(‘ispéz). For /////// [an dainém (cf. Mi. p. 11 mid.), I know] 


the sin which [has been] done by you [and] the mighty suffering 

////1///// {which ye have caused?]; for that ye //////////// 

{will be punished ?]’ ”. 

[The latter part of this line and the whole of the last are un- 
decipherable]. 


The second page (M. 475 verso, 1-24— Mii. p. 12-13) 
is captioned in continuation as ‘ ABOUT THE JUDGMENT,’ and follows 
rather closely the Gospel account of the righteous who have minis- 
tered unto the hungry and thirsty, the naked and sick, those in 





22 Full critical notes, as stated above, are reserved for elsewhere. 

*8 Ma darvagwéz: this problematic word can be readily solved by dividing 
as darva (d)méz, ‘rise erect’, comparing NP. darvd, ‘raised, erect’, in 
darva sudan, ‘ to stand erect’, darvad kardan, ‘to make erect’, cf. Steingass, 
Pers. Dict., p. 514. The imperative verb dwéz, ‘rise’ (sg. i. e., individually) 
is found elsewhere in TPhl., cf. M. 555, 1 = Mii. p. 74 mid., dwézéd, ‘ rise 
ye’; also cf. Miiller, Doppelblatt . . . Mahrnamag, p. 22, line 319, dwézéd 
bradaran, ‘rise, ye brethren’ (pl., i. e. all together); cf. furthermore the 
noun ristdwéz, ‘ rising of the dead.’ 
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prison, and the stranger and ‘wanderer’ (?). A Manichaean touch 
is lent to the response of ‘those who are the helpers of the Right- 
eous,’ ** since they mention Mani’s two arch-fiends Az and Avarzég, 
‘Greed and Concupiscence’, in their answer to the Realm of Wis- 
dom. ‘O Lord, thou art a God and immortal, whom neither Greed 
nor Concupiscence vanquish, and who dost not become hungry and 
thirsty, and upon whom suffering and distress come not; when 
[was it that] we did this service?’ The Lord’s answer to them, 
‘That which ye have done,’ etc. is continued at the top of the next 
page by the promise. ‘ “ Unto you I will give the reward of Paradise 
(vahistav padasén),” [and to t]hem he will [giv]e great joy.’ 


This third page (M. 477 recto, 1-24— Mii. p. 13-15), the 
opening lines of which have already been translated, is captioned 
‘AND THE SEPARATION’ (lit. ‘going apart’),?° and proceeds with 
the charges against the Wicked, who have failed to do any of the 
deeds of mercy, each again enumerated, and with the Realm of 
Wisdom’s bitter complaint against them. 


The fourth page (M. 477 verso, lines 1-16 = Mii. p. 15-16) 
is headed ‘THE Two Great Prinorpies’ of Light and Darkness, 
as typifying the fate good or evil. The first half of this page sums 
up the judgment pronounced against the wicked, whose doom is 
described in these words: ‘[The]n he will place angels in charge 
over them, and they will take them in keeping and ca[st] them 
into Hell.’ 


(A line ts here left free im the text, to indicate a slight change and 
short lapse of time). 

The lower part of this fourth page (lines 9-16) carries the action 
farther, but is incomplete. It tells how more than a year, after the 
Judgment, is occupied by the ‘God of the Realm of Wisdom’ in 
purifying his Kingdom because the arch-demons Az and gaunt 





** Compare the similar construction in the antithetic phrase in M. 477 
v. 2 (= Mii. p. 15 mid.) dénvardn ezatiriq diiimén, ‘mighty enemies of 
the Righteous.’ 

2° TPhl. vicarign (in the caption). This ‘separation’ or ‘division’, as 
in Matt. 25. 32, recalls in a way the Zoroastrian idea of the Vidditi, the 
‘ Division’ which takes place when the wicked are finally separated from 
the righteous. 
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Avarzog will each come, and they will ‘ increase (lit. ‘ pile up’) suf- 
fering and distress, //////// [= misery?], famine and lamenta- 
tion,’ without cessation, while ‘wind, water, and fire prevail (lit. 
‘run’) in the world and ///// [= torrential ?] rain will rai[n].’ 


[The rest, perhaps seven lines, is wanting}. 


It is even possible that an entire leaf has been lost, depicting fur- 
ther scenes of suffering, from which the righteous however were 
exempt, since they are represented in the next Fragment as pre- 
paring to ascend heavenward. 


This following Fragment, M. 482 recto and verso= Mii. p. 16-17, 
is captioned Shabihragan, being therefore from Mani’s noted work, 
but is in a very broken condition. I have been able to make out, 
however, that the first nine lines (M. 482 r. 1-9) describe how the 
Elect and Hearers, as they depart, will be grieved at finding that 
some of their own kin who had transgressed are doomed to suffer, 
while they themselves are happily sanctified. This strikes a note of 
parting sadness, since the next line (10), written in red ink as a 
finis to this portion, records that the account of ‘THE CoMING oF 
THE ONE MAKING-ALIVE Is COMPLETED.’ 

A space of four lines is then left vacant in the text to indicate 
that a further development of the subject is taken up, namely, 
‘THIS LEADING UP’ (of the souls of light) as the red ink title of 
line 15 reads, and in the broken next two lines the name of the 
‘God of the Realm of Wisdom’ is again mentioned, but the rest of 
the page is unfortunately missing. 

The continuation of the account on the reverse side of this leaf 
from the Shabihragan (M. 482 v. 1-17— Mii. p. 16-17) is cap- 
tioned ‘THE Two PRINCIPLES OF’, that is, of Light and Dark- 
ness, as involving Heaven and Hell. It is much broken in the first 
part, but I am inclined to believe that its opening alludes to changes 
that will take place on earth and in heaven prior to ‘the time of 
the Frashégérd.’*® These vital changes, if my interpretation of 
the fragmentary lines 5-8 be right, will include a gradual disap- 
pearance of all life on earth: ‘vegetal life (lit. ‘tree’) wi[th the 





**Tt is probably best to read here préqyrd (Fraiqérd) instead of 
Miiller’s pad(?)asqird, so Salemann, Man. Stud. 1. p. 111, although he 
records (p. 27) Miiller’s re-collation as still giving the former reading. In 
any case the time of the final Consummation is referred to. 


2 
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bird] that flies, also the creature that belongs in the water, and 
the [animals] that belong on the earth, will [disapp]Jear from the 
liv[ing] world.’ 2” 

Immediately after this, as the text goes on practically unbroken 
for a half-dozen lines, there ensues a cessation of the functioning of 
the three great elemental forces, wind, water and fire, from beneath 
the lowest earth. Whereupon the ‘Son of the Realm’ (i. e. the 
great architect Ban) will make manifest the New Realm, as planned 
from the beginning, and show likewise the abode of the demons, 
while the just go in company to Paradise, and everything sub- 
lunary dissolves. Although the critical notes on this latter part 
of the page already summarized are kept for a later occasion, the 
following translation may help to make its contents more clear 
(M. 482 v. 9-17). 


*(Then, ////—= gahi) the [W]ind, Water and Fire will 
pass away (’abésihdd) from /// [= han, that] lowest earth 
upon which the Manbéd (i. e. Augustine’s Atlas) and the 
Wind-raising God (i. e. Gloriosus Rex) do stand. And the 
‘God, Son of the Realm’ (i. e. the great architect Ban) will 
show the New Realm and the abode of the demons of 
////// (Hell, disdx]. The deserv[ing] one will be 
accompanied [to Parjadise and be received. Then 
(’?ég) be[low the station of] * the (M)oon God /////,’ 


[Rest of the page missing]. 


The lost lines, probably seven in number, must have outlined the 





27 Reconstruct as ’a[bdg mirg] % paravar (cf. N.P. pardvar ‘ flying’) 
vd dim ‘ig abég vd//g///r « zamig ac sahr awih[rén)////////vand. 
Restore this verb as [frasa]vdnd, cf. Av. root fragav- in the sense of ‘to 
depart, disappear.’ I have retained my suggestion to interpret Miiller’s 
original reading zih[rén] as ‘living’ (cf. M. 176. 1 = Mii. p. 60 top), even 
though his re-collation (Sm. p. 27) gives dh’ [nd], dahdnd, ‘they will 
give’, which, in this connection, is not clear to me. Furthermore, as to the 
broken word //g///r, Salemann (p. 27, notes on line 7) remarks that 
Miiller now states that only the uppermost parts of the letters are pre- 
served and that it might also be possible to read as ///s(?) t(?) r. If it 
were not fanciful, I would suggest rather to compare NP and BkPhl. jdnvar, 
‘having life, animal.’ 

2° Restore the text of the lacuna at the end of line 16 and the beginning 
of line 17 to read: ’6r[im ’ad padgds % m]ah yazd—support for which can 
be fully given. 
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beginning of the world-cataclysm as portrayed in the next Frag- 
ment, which carries forward the story with the words ‘(like) snow 
melts away.’ Many of the details are described also in the Mani- 
chaean accounts of the end of the world that have been translated 
by Arabic and Persian writers. 

Scenes as the End approaches. Scenes of appall- 
ing grandeur, delineated in our fifth Fragment, M. 472 r. and 
v. (= Mii. p. 17-19), which is likewise taken from the Shabihragan, 
follow each other in rapid succession as the general cataclysm begins. 
The Manichaean text (M. 472 r. 2-8) describing the collapse of 
the ten heavens runs here as follows: 


‘L///// an /////// The (God)s will purify (it) ?—read 
(yazd)an (pahrézind)?]. When that light which is im[mor- 
tal] is (all) led up to the (G)ods, they then (§?) will bring 
together both the nombril (i. e. zenith of the sky) and the 
(lowest) heaven, for (lit. ‘and’) he (i. e. the Pahragbéd, 
Splenditenens, as custodian of the heavens) will seize the 
uppermost heaven, which matches (?) wholly with the lowest, 
and it will become loosened from (its) bond and arrangement * 
(= vindr-i?s?n?, cf. Sm. p. 27). 


We may interrupt, for a moment, to insert parenthetically an 
illustrative quotation from the Arabic writer al-Murtada (cf. Kess- 
ler, Mant, p. 348, 353), who was well acquainted with Mani’s teach- 
ings, though living a thousand years after his time. The passage 
quoted records not only the idea of the cataclysm, but also that of 
the world-consuming Fire which Mani mentions in the very next 
Fragment (M. 470) as lasting ‘1468 years.’ Al-Murtada’s brief 
descriptive paragraph (with which compare also earlier the Fihrist, 
ed. and tr. Fliigel, p. 57-58, 90) is here rendered as follows: 


‘Thereupon, the Angel who has been placed in charge 
of the heaven lets go. Then the uppermost (parts) 
are overturned to the lowermost ones, and a Fire 
breaks out in these lowermost (parts) and continues burning 
until the portions of light that are in the World of Darkness, 
and which are knotted together with the portions of darkness, 
are liberated. Concerning the duration of this Conflagration 
they (the Manichaeans) differ; it is said by some that the 
duration is 1468 years, but by others it is said to be 1460 
years’. 
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To resume our Manichaean Fragment. Directly after describ- 
ing the collapse of the heavens into one, its text continues (lines 
9-19) with the account of how ‘the God Mihr (Envoy of Light, 
the Third Messenger) will thereupon //// [= ’dydd, come] from 
the chariot of the Sun to the combined region, and a shout will be 
raised,’ as he is joined by the five powerful Gods as ‘ Helpers’, those 
mighty guardians who have hitherto kept the world in order. No 
shout, however, will be raised by the now humbled demons Az and 
Ahriman, or by the devils and enchantresses, since they all will be 
smitten and their dwelling place destroyed. The rest of this page, 
probably five lines, is missing, but little of importance appears to be 
lost as we may judge from the contents of the reverse page (M. 472 
v. 1-13) which is headed, this time in black letters, as being 
‘ About the Completion’.?® It recounts how the five powerful Gods, 
above mentioned, will lay aside their completed tasks and mount 
heavenward after the four upper earths have been laid down 
together, one above the other, over the four lower ‘ deposits’ which 
form the abode of the demons. 

The Closing Scenes. From out this cataclysm and 
chaos bursts forth that ‘Great Fire, or world conflagration, to 
burn for ‘1468 years,’ as described in the sixth and last Fragment, 
M. 470 r. and v. (= Mii. p. 19-22).%° Parts of Mani’s apocalyptic 
picture of these events receive illumination through passages also 
in the Muhammadan writers an-Nadim, Shahrastini and al- 
Murtada (the latter quoted above), but still more through the 
Christian author of the Acta Archelai, and from some allusions in 
Alexander of Lycopolis and the Syrian bishop, St. Ephraim. But 
there is no space here to quote these latter authors. 

In this connection, however, we may add that this all-consuming 
fire, in which the wicked suffer torment, serves also to purify that 
small element of light which may still have remained imprisoned in 
darkness. This residual mass, as will be shown elsewhere, is called 
by the Greek and Syriac writers bélos, ‘clod’, and by the Latin 
and Arabic authors, ‘horrible globe’ and ‘knotted mass’ respec- 





*°TPhl ’ABaR HAMBAHISN, ‘about the fulfilment, accomplishment, com- 
pletion’, cf. Skt. sampad-, ‘to fall together, succeed, be accomplished or 
fulfilled’, and the derivative noun sampatti-, of similar connotation. See 
also Bartholomae, ZumAirWb., p. 72 n. 2, and p. 189. 

*°Concerning this problematic number ‘1468’ see the article by my 
fellow-worker, Dr. C. J. Ogden, in the J. J. Modi Memorial Volume, p. 102- 
105, Bombay, 1930. 
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tively. An allusion to this general concept is evidently contained 
in our very Fragment on the Great Fire (M. 470 r. 2-13). After 
mentioning the light and happiness of the Gods in contrast to the 
vanquished demons, it is expressly said in lines 7-13 that, ‘that 
Divinity (i. e. light)** which is in yonder Hell will be drawn out 
therefrom, will become pure and be led up to the Sun and the 
Moon, and it will become a God after the essence of Ohrmazd the 
Divinity (Primal Man); and from the Sun and the Moon they 
will lead it up together to Paradise.’ 

A striking Scene then follows. The rest of this 
page (M. 470 recto, 13-24), combined with the next (verso, 1-23) 
which is entitled ‘ ABout THE Sout[s] /////// (in Hell?),’ pre- 
sents a striking scene. We have, moreover, a good paraphrase of 
its contents, after Mani’s own statements, in an-Nadim’s Fihrist 
(transl. Fliigel, p. 101-102), besides having some general parallels 
in the Acta Archelai, 13. 1-3 (ed. Beeson, p. 21-22). It graphi- 
cally pictures how the Gods that watch over the four quarters of 
heaven descend, each from his own station, to view the New Para- 
dise and watch the amazing spectacle of the final conflagration. 
First to come is Ohrmizd the Divinity (Primal Man) from the 
northern region. From the east descends that second shining mes- 
senger, the ‘God of the Realm of Light’, who is called in another 
Fragment ‘Friend of Light’ as well as Narésap (‘ Announcer to 
Men’) and is termed, even more appropriately, the ‘Bringer of 
Good Tidings’, according to the Arabic paraphrase of this passage. 
From the south comes the ‘God of the New Realm’, that is, the 
great architect (Ban) who originally designed this ideal construc- 
tion that is now to receive realization, while from the west appears 
the great sun-god Mihr (Mithra). These four take their stand 
above the New Paradise and look down into Hell. 

Not only that, but as this page concludes and the next one begins, 
the righteous Elect in Paradise will likewise descend, coming as 
fellow-members to join the company of the Gods, and will take their 
places beside them above Hell, while standing to watch the Evil- 
doers writhing, turning, and suffering torture in this fire which 
now eclipses even the light of the sun and the moon. These sin- 
ners in Hell, upon recognizing the sanctified, will beg to have a 





%2 For divinity as synonymous with light see my remarks on TPhl. 
rosamin % 64 in JRAS. 1924. 139 mid. Cf. Scheftelowitz, Die Entstehung 
d. manich. Relig., p. 18-19. 
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share in their good record and will implore them for release from 
the burning, but they receive only rebukes in return and are destined 
te remain in torment for all eternity. So much for their doom; 
and while the last few lines of this Turfan Pahlavi document are 
much broken, their general sense, as already given, is assured by 
the Arabic paraphrase in the Fihrist, as referred to above. 

The Final Struggle and End of the Power of 
Darkness. We know from the Manichaean texts that Ahriman, 
Az (Greed) and the other demons are smitten, but we learn also 
from the Arabic authors that one last offensive is undertaken by 
them, headed by Hummama, the female spirit of Darkness personi- 
fied, in an attempt to combat the forces of light, but all is futile. 
An-Nadim in his Fihrist, quoting Mani, recounts (cf. Fliigel, 
p- 90): 

‘This conflagration, Mani says, lasts for 1468 years; and 
when this occurrence comes to an end and Hummama, 
Spirit of Darkness, observes the liberation of the Light and 
the ascent of the Angels, Hosts and Guardians, she becomes 
humbled. And when she watches the battle and 
sees how the Hosts beset her round about, she flees to 
the Grave that is prepared for her. Thereupon, he (i. e., 
its Builder) closes the Grave with a stone as big as the 
world, and imprisons her therein. Thus the Light be- 
comes safe at last from the Darkness and. from being 
harmed by it.’ 


St. Ephraim, less than a century after Mani’s death, was equally 
acquainted with his teaching as to this grave and its fabulous stone 
(cf. tr. C. W. Mitchell, I. p. Ixxiv). Hell with the lid on is a 
grandiose conception ! 


Conclusion. Thus amid scenes of conflagration and chaos, 
this visible world comes to an end. The Powers of Good are at last 
triumphant and the Kingdom of Light is established to eternity, 
while Evil and Darkness are relegated forever to the realm that 
gave them birth. The separation will be once more complete, with 
the universe restored to its pre-existing order. This is ‘the Re- 
establishment of the Two Natures,’ as the Manichaean Turbo quotes 
his master as saying. This ushers in the ‘Third Time’ with the 
Two Principles absolutely divided as in the beginning; its dura- 
tion will be to eternity, lasting forever and forever. 
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FOLKLORE AND SONGS FROM EL-QUBEBE 
(Conclusion *) 


H. Henry Sporr and Exias N. Happap 
Rhymes of Ridicule + 
THE inhabitants of the south, e. g. those of Il-Wala%e? and 
Il-Malha * make fun of the people of Bét-Tin‘ and say that they 


are simpletons.° They say that they compose songs of mourning in 
the following manner: 


His cooking pot is large and his ladle big as the sea. 
O! How often did he go hither and thither ! 

O! How often did he trade in Mihmas! ® 

The people trade in the relation of one to five, 

But he trades by giving two heads for one head! 











*For the other sections of this collection see: ZDMG, vol. 68; Z. fiir 
Semitistik, vols. 4, 5, 6, and this JOURNAL, vol. 48. 

1Much the same character is ascribed by the people of Er-Ramleh to 
their neighbors at Lydda. These are said to have made a rope of twigs to 
pull down the ancient tower at Er-Ramleh. When the rope broke the 
Lyddites congratulated each other upon their efforts, saying: “If the 
rope had been strong enough the tower would not be there”; a saying 
which has passed into a proverb. Another story, told by the people of 
Er-Ramleh, is that a man of Lydda, at the time when charcoal was dear, 
planted some, hoping to raise a crop. He dug it up after some time to 
see how it was growing As he put his hands into the coal he was stung by 
a black scorpion, upon which he exclaimed: “The coals are growing, they 
are very hot!” 

The relation in which the inhabitants of these two towns stand to one 
another is expressed by the current proverb el-lidd igbale r-ramleh “ El- 
Lidd is near er-Ramleh ”, meaning that it is “a case of six of one and half 
a dozen of the other.” 

See also the proverbial sayings, mu‘ndé, about the inhabitants of the 
Carmel district, ZDPV, vol. 30. 31. In Dalman, Paldstinischer Diwan, p. 
60, there is a song in which a builder is ridiculed—Cf. “ The Wise Men of 
Gotham ” and the “ Schildbiirger ”. 

2 About half an hour N. of Bittir. 

’ About 6 km. SW. of Jerusalem. 

‘Perhaps the ancient Bethel, NW. of Jerusalem. 

5 Literally: he-goats. 

°N. of Jerusalem. Of. Ezra 2, 27; IS. 14. 
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His moustache is like the line of a pen upon a board. 

0! How often have the girls mourned over him(it?) and said: 0, 
my soul! 

O, Our shech has not his equal! 

He put aside the summer time,’ died and went away. 

Why didst thou not wait, O our shech! til after the summer time 
and didst go then?” 





The inhabitants of Qatanna * and of El-Qubébe say that those of 
Bét Hanina ° compose their dirges in the following manner: 


Nothing has killed him, but (the eating of) pluck. 

Blue and spotty was it, left standing over night.’° 

Ah, if he had only not gone to the oil-press, 

And had not tasted new oil with his food! 

He died with the ox-goad in his hand. 

And the cows were breathing upon him. 

O! How often did he sift grain, and how often did he sift chaff! 
O! How often did the chaff fall upon him! 


Sibas and Waw-Songs 
These songs are recited by one person and answered by a chorus 
with a long drawn out and loud “ hauwa ”. 


O my friend! I do not let you go hewaw ! 
So long as it is well with me. 

I will draw the sword and contend with thee hewaw ! 
Upon a five-year-old red mare. hewaw ! 
Hauwa! Chorus: hauwa! 





7 Designation for the time when the fruits are ripe; the most joyful 
time for the fellahin who then leave their homes to live in the vineyards. 

7> Cf. the Damascene proverb: O Ramadan why dost thou not come in 
Sha‘bin? It said, everything is beautiful in its place.” yd ramaddn lé 
ma btigi bi satbdn ’al (= gal) kull & bt mahallu darif. 

58 SE. of Qubébe. 

® Near En-nebi Samwil, Ananiah of Neh. 11. 32. 

10 tabih bayit (—bd@it) is said of food that has remained over-night and 
has been spoiled in consequence. According to the opinion of the fellahin 
liver and the like may be eaten only when fresh, and may not be kept over 
night, as it is then considered poisonous. 

11 Of, Wetzstein in ZDMG, vol. 22. p. 111. 
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O colt, surely I will twist thee into spirals, O waw! 
To day thy irdat ** have become absent, 
I shall bring thee near to the Market of the Faint,2* O waw! 


And blood shall cover thy shoulders ! O waw! 
Hauwa! Chorus: hauwa! 
Do not regard us as traders; O waw! 


We do not sell spices. 
We are the protectors of the delicately complexioned maidens,” 


O waw! 
When an attack is made upon the white ones. O waw! 
Hauwa! Chorus: hauwa! 
O colt, thou who art of a cold eye. O waw! 


O thou who lickest out the crib, 
I spur thee on continually to be in the lead of the horses, O waw! 


Yet thou always returnest to me. O waw! 
Hauwa! Chorus: hauwa! 

Noble ones have gone against noble ones, O waw! 
And our noble ones are absent to-day. 

None remained behind except those of tender years, O waw! 
And the heads of those of tender years have become gray. O waw! 
Hauwa! Chorus: hauwa! 

I continued to sing waw songs about the habitations, O waw! 


In honor of the possessor of the beautiful cheek. 
I am anxious about the possessor of the anklets and bracelets, 


O waw! 
That he may become estranged from the homeland. O waw! 
Hauwa! Chorus: hauwa! 
I have heartily desired to be a bird that flies, O waw! 





12 A man from Lifta explained irdat as follows: When the Bedu wean 
the colts, they feed them with sheep’s or camel’s milk, so that they may 
get strong muscles and not tire easily when ridden. Cow’s milk is regarded 
as not good for colts. Horses thus raised are considered particularly 


strong and are therefore called irdat. Muhit el-Muhit under Jué has 


gun! bw) Url cpa radawan is the strong, fleet horse. 


184, e, the graveyard. 
18> Lit: Entrenchments, barricades. Of. Song of Songs 4. 12. 
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And I would fly and raise my wings up high; 

And I would descend upon the assembling-place of the enemy, 
O waw! 

And I would let my call resound." O waw! 

Hauwa! Chorus: hauwa! 

O kohl pencil, thou who ridest upon a young camel, O waw! 

O kohl box, thou who liest upon a young camel, 

I have sworn that thou shalt not kohl the eye, O waw! 

Till the minds have been restored to peace! O waw! 

Hauwa! Chorus: hauwa! 


Building the Dome of a House 


It is the custom among the fellahin, when any one wishes to 
“dome” his house, to inform his friends of it. All come on the 
day of the doming and help without reward. This is among the 
fellahin an act of humanity. While making the dome they (the 
men) sing. The women, who are opposite them, sing also while 
they hand up the stones for doming, the men and youths and boys 
sing as follows: 


Ah! O my God, that no evil befall me 
In the day of humiliation ! *° 

O fellaha! 

Thy sleep is rest 

Upon the mattress. 

O townswoman ! 

Thy sleep is wantonness *° 


Upon the divan cushion! 
When the air blows, so blow I. 
Coo, O house-doves, 

When the howling wind blows! 
Coo, O house-doves ! 


O little daughter, O thou who art in the house, 
Leave me alone when I am in low spirits. 





147, e. his challenge. 

15 Variant: of the shadow. 

16; ¢, she really does not need sleep as she does not work. Cf. ZDPV. 
vols. 3. 4. 6, articles by F. A. Klein: Mittheilungen iiber Leben, Sitten und 
Gebréuche der Fellachen in Paldstina ”’. 
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O little daughter, O thou who art in the house, 
Do not think that I am in low spirits! 


One day when the slave acted savagely, 

He brought the slender booty-horses. 

O thy joy! O my master! 

He brought the booty-horses with his own hands. 


I was a bachelor, going about happy. 

Going about among the bachelors. 

My mind told me: “ Marry, 

And leave off devilish thoughts ”. 

Good fortune befell me and I took the beautiful one. 
The beautiful one conceived and bore a boy. 
He began to say to me: “O father, 

I should like to have some pulled haladwe ”.1®” 
I turned my hand round to (my) pocket; 

I found that the pocket had been emptied. 
Between me and him there arose a loud altercation. 
They dragged me to the court-house, 

They gave me a thousand blows with the stick, 
And the remainder they dealt upon my heels. 
O my heels (are like) silver earrings. 

O for sleep and a bite! 

O sweet sleep ! 

Thou hearest the dallying of the maidens, 
Thou hearest it from the door of the house. 
O thou sly jackal ! 

What has led thee to the door of the house? 
It led me, it led me, 

The love of the maidens led me. 

These diligent maidens, 

They sing with a high voice, 

A voice that answers to the flutes. 

The flutes are dyed with henna. 

My paternal uncle ‘Ubéd has hennaed them ; 
He who rides upon the tailless one. 

Her shell may change into an almond. 

The cock cried out, O Thou who hidest ! 1” 





16> A favorite sweetmeat. 
vol. 48, p. 228. 174, e. God. 








Cf. note 11 to Arabic text, il-‘aqd; also JAOS. 
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O Hags** Muhammed, yoga! let me thy horse, 

That I ride and travel “ to the land of Alexander. 

Alexander is dead, ™ girls were born to him. 

Daughter of ‘Ubéd, 7 the breaker of fetters. 

Fetters and iron and the wax is new. 

We spread the beds and increase the nights of the 
feast. 

And rice is dear four para money 

Whose money ? Hag% Isma‘in’s. 


O Friend of God, 

O Father of building, 
Be present here 

At this building, 

A beautiful building! 


O father of Husén, 

By God, he is beautiful. 
With the help of God, 
And with ‘Ali’s help, 
The shepherd of heroes. 


Doming songs sung by the women: 
Rise! Go to the doming, go! 
Thou wilt find the little one resting upon the bed. 
Rise! Go to the doming! We will look at it. 
We shall find the little one rolling upon the bed. 


O my little mother, who is it that has built himself a new house? 

And the camels have been weighed-down from the transporting of 
iron. 

O my little mother, who is it that built his house so wonderfully ? 

And the camels have been weighed-down from the transporting of 
wood. 


None but a lion ** has domed it! 

None but a prince has built it! 

None but this one has domed it! 

O that his life may be preserved a long time! 





184, ¢. a pilgrim. The word is also used as a form of address or title for 
non-Moslems. Cf. our Pilgrim songs in ZDMG, vol. 68, pp. 238 ff. 
194, e. a courageous man. 
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O master, tuck up the coat! 

O youths of luck, upon the plums! 
O master, tuck up thy sleeves! 

O the youths of luck are before thee! 


0 master, put on the cap-stone, 

Behold the dress of honor is lying at thy side! ?° 
O master, do not loiter, 

Behold the dress of honor is lying at thy side! 

O master, put on the cap-stone, 

May God and Za‘bi ** be with thee! 


O master get ready the coffee with sugar ! 
Where shall we take noon-day rest, where shall we pass the night? 


The Guesthouse 


According to an understanding among the inhabitants there is in 
every fellah village a guesthouse or perhaps 2 or 3, 4, 5, 6 or more. 
The villagers assemble and say: “O assembly, we wish to build a 
guesthouse for the guest and the stranger, for the poet and for the 
beggar, for building is better than destruction”. They agree among 
themselves and say: “ This is building and not destruction ”. Every 
one brings a few building-stones and doming-stones and from 30 to 
40 jars of water, and every one is charged one or two mejidi as 
wages for the builders; and they plaster it. The (work) is dene 
by turn among the families taking part. Each one furnishes the 
food for one day, provides kerosene, coffee, wood and the fodder 
for the horses, if any guests should arrive, but the providing of a 
bed is the concern of the shech of the village; only the mattresses 
are provided by the villagers. 

Every one who comes alights at the madafe. Only the men of 
the village assemble there, not the women. During the day the 
aged and invalids there prepare themselves coffee and entertain 
themselves with humorous talk, but never with poetry or song. In 
the evening they (the men) assemble, every one who is so inclined, 
and divert themselves for three or four hours with the news (of 
the village) and what has occurred in the world. If any one desires, 





20The master-builder receives a coat as a present. Of. ZDPV, vol. 3, 
p. E21. 
21 A welt west of Qubébe. 
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he recites a gaside, and he who knows how to play the rababe recites 
a gaside with the rabdbe™ or says ‘ataba** and entertains those 
present. Who wishes goes home to sleep or he remains in the 
madafe. If people from another village, having been invited to a 
wedding, remain, the women trill as follows: 


O welcome, O guests! 

Even if you were hundreds and thousands! 

Ye enter in at Muhammed’s father’s (house), 

He will slaughter for you a hundred and one sheep. 
lululula 


O welcome, O honored ones, 

Riding upon a red one which goes fast. 

And she, who has not rejoiced at your appearance, 
May she be broken like glass! 


EL-HAZL. 


Ahl gible mit] il-walage wil-malha* bitmahzu ‘a ahl béttin 
innhem ? tyis u biqilu ‘anhem? innhim? bin‘én hédda: 


disteh ¢bir u mirrafteh bahriye 
ya ma has * u ya ma das * 

u ya ma baddal fi mihmas 
in-nas ibaddlu mhimase 

u hu ibaddil rasén bras * 


ya Sarbeh hatt il-qalam bil-lohi 


ya ma na éneh il-banat u qulin ya rohi ° 


ya S8éhna ma mitleh imtili 
daSSar il-géd u mat u rahi’ 
1é8 ya Séhna ma sarbat 

la ba‘d il-qéd u ba‘dén rahi’ 





22 A one-stringed musical instrument of the fiddle type, with a square 
body about two inches deep, covered with thin soft leather. 

2° These are poems of four lines, the first three having the same rhyme, 
while the last rhymes with the word ‘atéba. This rhyme is produced, 
where it is not inherent, by giving the vowel “a” to the penult, “A” to the 
ultimate and adding “ ba ” to it as a final syllable. 

As appears from the above description the gagide and ‘atdba are always 
presented by an individual and without chorus. 
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Ahl gatanna u ahl el-qbébe biqilu ‘an el-handine*® innhim ” 
bin‘én hédda: 
ma qatalneh illa ¢-éarsat ° 
zurg u burg 7° u baitat 
ya réteh ** ma tah il-badd * 
wala rammas zét £did 
mat wil-massas biideh 
wil-bagar tunfah ‘aléh 
ya ma rarbal ?* ya ma éarbal ** 
ya ma hal it-tibn ‘aléh. 


1A man from Matha is called mawédlih. 

2 innhem also innhim. 

° Cf. ZDMG, XII, p. 160, said of a wolf attacking sheep; XXII, p. 159 
“go hither and thither.” The word has also the meaning of “to prowl 
about.” 

‘Litt: “to tread (on the ground); to tread out grain.” 

5 rds is used of animals, zirr or habbet of fruit, etc. 

* For the sake of rhyme instead of rihi. 

* For the sake of rhyme instead of rah. 

® Nisbe of bét hanina. 

° Cf. vu paunch; plur. designates the viscera; tripe, liver, ete. 

1° Of. ug bug, JAOS, 48, p. 241. 

11 Of, Spoer and Haddad: Manual of Palestimean Arabic, § 89.2. 

12Cf. Dozy, Supplement, etc., who quotes Pedro de Alcala: bylas 


KSI vo) ol edly erapl Our rdwi explained badd as macsaret 2ét. 
18 Used mainly to designate the sifting of grain. 
*4 Used to designate the sifting of tibn, chaff, pebbles, etc. 


SUBAS? AU WAW 


ya sahbi ma bahallié, 
ma dam ¢éfi birasi — 
lashab is-séf u abarié, 
min foq hamra hmasi 
hauwa! 


ya muhr lalwik liyat 
wil-y6m rabat irdatak * 
ladannik stq il-mahanat 
wid-damm ratta ¢tafak 
hauwa! 








la tihsbina hawagat 

u la nbi* il-‘atara 

ihna humat il-mataris * 
lan * sar ‘al-bid rara 
hauwa! 

ya muhr ya barid il-‘én 
ya mlahhsin © lil-madawid 
dimai badizzak * ‘auwal’ il-hél 
wint ‘aliya m‘iwid 

hauwa! 

igwid halat ‘a Swad 
wigwadna l-yém rabat 

ma dall rér il-magahil ® 
u rus il-magahil Sabat 
hauwa! 


dallét awai ‘ad-dar 
éaramat labu haddin ° nadi 
hofi ‘abu ® higlin > wiswar 
yidhi rarib il-bladi 

hauwa! 


tmannétni térin® tar 
watir wa‘alli Zanahi 
wahaddi ‘a sirt il-qim 
waqim fiha s-syahi 
hauwa! 


ya marwadin * fdq qa‘id *° 
ya mikhale foq fatir ** 
halaft ma tgirr i¢-cihl fil-‘én 
tama 7” itibu il-hawatir 
hauwa! 
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ya waw! 
ya waw! 


hauwa! 


ya waw! 
ya waw! 


hauwa! 


ya waw! 
ya waw! 


hauwa! 


ya waw! 
ya waw! 


hauwa! 


ya waw! 
ya waw! 


hauwa! 


ya waw! 
ya waw! 


hauwa! 


1For other Siba8 songs cf. Dalman, op. cit., pp. 205, 208. 
Haddad, op. cit., p. 177. 

2 Of. Note 12 to the Translation. 

3’ Cf. Note 13° to the Translation. 


5 The nunation occurs not infrequently in our collection cf. e. g., Z.f.8., 
IV, p. 204, note 2. 
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*Of. Socin-Stumme, Diwan aus Centralarabien, vocabulary sub 
Stumme, Tunesische Grammatik, p. 165. 

74. €., ‘ala auwal. 

®Plur. of maghil; explained as auldd es-srir i. e. children below the 
age of discretion. 

%4. e., ‘ala abu. 

10 Explained as gamal sir, young camel. Cf. Socin-Stumme, op. cit., sub 
dps where various explanations are offered. Musil, Arabia, III, p. 181, 
explains it as “old camel.” 

11 This word was also said to designate a young camel. For other ex- 
planations cf. Socin-Stumme, op. cit. sub yo: 

124, e. hatta. 


J 


IL--AQD 


Fi ‘ade ‘ind il-fallahin inneh ida Cin wahad biddeh bi‘qid béteh 
ba'ti haber la mhibbineh u Gill wahad minhim bifi yom il-‘aqd u 
bisa‘id bidin éarwe u hadi mriiwe ‘ind il-fallahin u himme bu‘qdu 
biéinu irannu win-niswan ihdahim ¢aman birannin; lamma 
inawlu 1-‘uqgad birannu iz-zlim wi8-Sabab wis-subyin hédda: 

ah yalli* 

ma hasalli 

ibyom id-dilli 

ya fallaih 

nomié raha 

‘at-tarraha 

ya madaniye ? 

nomié riye 

‘ag-Zanbiye 

in habb il-hawa habbét 
bargim * ya hamam il-bét 
lan * habb il-hawa 1-haddar ® 
bargim* ya hamam id-dar 


ya bnaiya yalli fil-bét 
‘fini ¢éanni® dallét’ 

ya bnaiya yalli fid-dar 
la tihsbini dallal 


ilabd yomin hammar® 
%ab il-qalaya‘® dummar 












































iskandar mat 
banat i‘béd 
géd u hadid 


Ya hagS mhammed yoya 


H. Henry Spoer and Elias N. Haddad 


ya farhtak ya sidi 
&ab il- qalaya‘® fi ideh 


éint a‘zab dayir mabsit 
dayir bén il-‘uzbani 
qalli ‘aqli witgauwas 
witrié ‘aql i8-Saitani 
qusim nasib wahadt iz-zén 
hibl iz-zén u gab rlim 
dar ?° iqulli ya baba 
biddi halawe manfiide + 
durt idi ‘ala %-ébe 
lagét if-%ébe maqhiise 1” 
minni u minneh sar il-rdge 
sahabiini ‘as-saraya 
darabini alf i‘siya 
wil-baqi ‘ala k‘abi 

ya k‘abi halaq fadda 
ya nomi ‘ala ‘adda 

ya nomi ihlawiye 

tisma* rang is-sabiye 
tisma‘ha min bab id-dar 
la ya wawi ya maccar 
wes 1° dallak ‘a bab id-dar 
dallni ma dallni 

dallni hubb il-banat 
hal-banat i8-Satrat 
irannén bil-hiss ir-rafi* 
hiss magawib ‘an-nayat 
win-nayat mhannayat 
hannahum ‘ammi ‘béd 
halli raéib ‘at toza ** 
qalbat qi8ritha loza 

sah id-dié u ya sittar *® 


la aréab wa asafir - ‘a blad iskandar 
* hallaf banat 
a qatta* il-qéd 
ag wis-Sam* igdid 


iérini hsanak 






yoya! 


“ 
“ 


ce 
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nufrus winzid yoya layali 1-‘id 
wir-ruzzu rali * bi arba‘ masari 2* 
masari min a hag% isma‘in 27 








ya halil allah 
yabu 1-bunyan 
ihdar li han 

‘a hal-bunyan 
bunyan zéni ** 
ybau hséni 
zeni ?® billah 
wib‘6n allah 
wib‘6n ‘ali 
ra‘i 1-btali ?° 


qumi irwahi *° ‘al-‘aqd irwahi ” 
tilqi iz-ziriyar ‘al-fars mirtahi 


qimi irwahi *° ‘al-‘aqd nitfarrag 
nilqi z-ziriyar ‘al-fars’ yitdarrag 


ya mémati *4 man hu bana béteh gidid 
withaddadat ig-%imal min naql il-hadid 
ya ménati man hu bana béteh ‘aZab 
withaddadat ig-%imal min naql il-haSab 


ma ‘aqadha lla *? sabi‘ 
ma banaha lla ** amir 
ma ‘aquadha lla *? hada 
ya rét?® itméreh ** tawil 


ya m‘allim Sattil ** ig-Zdha 
ya Sabab il-‘izz ‘al-hoha 
ya m‘allim sattil irdinak 
ya S8abab il‘izz quddamak 


ya m‘allim duqq il-raliq 
hai il-hul’a ‘a gabak 78 
ya m‘allim la tit‘auwaq 
hai il-hul‘a ‘a Zabak * 
ya m‘allim duqq il-raliq 
allah wiz-za‘bi ma‘ak 








H. Henry Spoer and Elias N. Haddad 







ya m‘allim a‘mal il-qahwe bi suééar 
wén ingiyil wén inbat. 











14. e. yd allahi. 
* The ending iye = iye was always pronounced by the rdwi as a half-long 
syllable, it is therefore written, wherever it occurs, without a long i. 
*Has also the meaning of “to speak roughly.” 
44. e. ida. 
5From yi “spend uselessly; shed (blood) with impunity.” I Form 
and II F. “roar” or “ howl,” said of waves or animals. 
Sie. WI) wo 13) ef. Spoer and Haddad, op. cit., § 218. 
™From dalaya “to let down.” 
®Lit: “To snarl like a wild beast, snort like a horse. jo was given 
as an equivalent term. 
*Sgl ‘qalita. Cf. ZDMG, XXII, pp. 79, 140. 
20For sdr; cf. note 3 il-hazl. 
11 Also called bint e&-8im. 
12 From gahaé “to lead a hard life.” VIII F. “search through”; Here 
it has the meaning of the VIII F. The word was explained as masrdqe. 
18 Of. Spoer and Haddad, op. cit., 22. 
14Mase. form atwdz. Generally said of tailless birds, while azar f. 
za‘ra is more frequently applied to mammals. 
15 Dozy, op. cit. “ Recéleur, celui qui cache des choses qu’il sait étre 
volées ou des esclaves fugitifs.” 
164, e. para, the smallest Turkish coin. 
17 Instead of isma‘il. 
18Ts nisbe to zén. 
19 For abtal. 
20 Prosthetic i, rwahi instead of rihi. 
*1 Diminutive of wmm. 
*2 For illa. 
33 Of. il-hazl, note 11. 
*4 Diminutive of ‘wmr. 
2° Explained as éakkal. 
2°74. e. gJanbak. 


































IL-MADAFE 


taba‘ ittifaq ahl il-balad bitin fi ¢ill qaryet fallahin madafe willa 
attar yiméin tintén au talate, arba‘a au hamse sitte willa aétar. 
u bigtim‘u ahl il-balad u biqilu: ya Zama‘a bidna nsawi Ina madafe 
lad-déf u lal-mstyir* u la3-8a'ir u lal-qassid,? wil-‘amar ahsan min 
il-harab-u bittifqu u biqilu: hada ‘amar mu’ harab-u Gill nafs * 
bit%ib Swiyet hZar u ‘uqqgdd u talatin arba‘in Zarrit maiye u ‘ala Cill 
ma‘did mafidi magidiyén min Sn ugret il-m‘allmin u biqsriha u 
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bidiru d-dér ‘al-hamayel illi mi8tiréin sawa u ¢ill nafs btit‘am yom 
u bithaddir ié-taz wil-qahwe wil-hatab wil-‘aliq lil-hél ida aga dyaf, 
wil-farSe ‘ala Séh il-balad wil-mabasit u bass il-husr min ‘amim 
il-balad u Gill min aga bihauwil ‘al-madafe u fiha bingim‘u zlim 
il-balad u mu8 il-harim bin-nhar il-htyariye wil-uggaz u biwasu 
min Sanhim gahwe u bitsallau sawa bi hurraf bass bidin Sitr u 
ranani u fil-lél bigtim‘u Gill min ileh hatir u bit‘allalu billi sar 
u Zara fid-dunya qadar talat arba‘a sa‘at win habb wahad biqassid 
) willi ba‘raf ‘ar-rababe biqassid ‘ar-rababe u biqil ‘ataba u bihuss il- 
hadrin willi bihibb birth inaém fi béteh au fil-madafe win Gan 
bibqau nas maziimin min rér balad fi ‘urs birannilhim in-niswin 
u hinne izarritin hédda: 


ya marhaba ya dyuf 

lau éuntu miye u alif* 
tilfu ‘al abu mhammad 
yidbah iléu miye u harif 
lulululi .. . lai 


ya marhaba ya ‘izaize 

min foq hamra tzaze ° 
e willi ma firhet bitallitéu 

tinésir éasr il-qizaze. 


14. e. tl-rarib. 

24. e. sahhad. 

* Frequently pronounced nifs by the rawi. 

“Class: «4 I ‘ 

5 Explained as timéi. The verb za’za’, from which this form is derived, 
means “to run quickly with outstretched neck and tail” (ostrich). Of. 
Wahrmund, Handwérterbuch der neu-arabischen und deutschen Sprache. 





A GNOSTIC AMULET WITH AN ARAMAIC INSCRIPTION 


HERBERT C. YOUTIE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


THE suBJECT of this paper was brought to my attention in the 
following manner. For some time past Professor Campbell Bon- 
ner has been engaged in a study of the so-called “ gnostic ” gems in 
American collections, partly to determine certain special problems, 
and partly with a view to making a census or catalogue of this 
class of stones, so far as they are represented in this country. In 
the course of this work Mr. Bonner was able to avail himself of the 
generous courtesy of Mr. Edward T. Newell of New York, who 
gave him every facility for the study of his own collection; and 
detailed descriptions of the stones have now been prepared. 

Upon one of Mr. Newell’s stones there is an inscription in Greek 
letters which Mr. Bonner suspected to be really in the Hebrew lan- 
guage. He referred the words to me for study, and the following 
discussion is the result. 

The stone is a dark red jasper 18 x 14 mm. in size, and has this 
inscription in the longer dimension of the stone: 


IAKWB 
AKOYBTA 
|AW 

BEPW 


The letters are of the crude capital form with strongly marked 
serifs which is characteristic of these amulets. It is impossible to 
date the stone by the lettering. The third century of the Christian 
era would be a reasonable guess. There is nothing but the inscrip- 
tion on the obverse and the reverse is plain. 

Such results as I have been able to reach through analysis of the 
four words of this inscription are the outcome of my belief that 
they were transliterated from an Aramaic original. Since it may 
be useful to the reader to have before him an English version to 
which he may refer in the course of the discussion, I offer the fol- 
lowing translation: Jacob—the likeness—Jahweh—his son. Iaxwf 
and Iaw are, of course, familiar names in the forms here employed.* 
axovBra and Bepw, however, present a curious problem. If the former 





1Jaxw8 is regular in LXX, N. T., Apostolic Fathers, Apologists, etc. 
214 


a ot ats Aaa Ff CUlttlC(<Ci ee Bw i. os a] | | 
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be, as I suppose, a transliteration of SNIpy and the latter a trans- 
literation of 73 it seems necessary to conclude that the formula 
is composed both of Aramaic and of Hebraic elements. XNIpy 
shows the usual Aramaic formation of emphatic type; what is 
more, the word is without parallel in Biblical literature. “3 is the 
well-known Aramaic equivalent of the Hebraic }j2, but shows 
here, strangely enough, a characteristically Hebraic suffix. From 
the two occurrences of "2 (construct) and one of “3 in 
Proverbs, one is tempted to believe that the word had gained 
entrance into Hebraic usage. But inasmuch as all three instances 
are found in a single sentence which is definitely late,? the more 
natural inference, as it appears to me, is that the author was not 
strictly observing the line between two languages with both of which 
he was acquainted, but permitted the vocabulary of the spoken idiom 
to contaminate the literary medium. A fairly close parallel is fur- 
nished by the Atticists of post-classical times, who were unable to 
exclude from their written work every trace of the vocabulary and 
the syntax of their daily speech. In accordance with this hypothesis, 
I venture to suggest that ‘3 as it occurs in Proverbs, is a genu- 
ine hybrid composed of Aramaic substantive and Hebraic suffix. 
2 alone, to be sure, does not justify such a conclusion, in view 
of the fact that the two languages show no difference in the suffix 
of the first person singular. This similarity, however, does not exist 
with respect to the suffix of the third person, so that the "3 of 
Proverbs and the 173 of our own formula taken together lend 
verisimilitude to this analysis. If, then, my deductions be correct, 
12 is basically no less Aramaic than xN2)\py and as truly 
reflects the origin of the charm in an Aramaic-speaking milieu, 
while the Hebraic suffix must be attributed to a conscious effort to 
give to the formula an archaic, sacred touch and at the same time 
to introduce a jingle with Iaw. There is nothing in this supposi- 
tion, so far as I know, contrary to the nature and purposes of magi- 
cal procedure. 

axovBra, on the other hand, involves us in a lexicographical prob- 





On the origin of Iaw and its occurrence in magical formulae compare 
Deissmann, Bible Studies, Edinburgh 1901, p. 321 ff., and Blau, Das alt- 
jiidische Zauberwesen, p. 103 f. 

Brown, Driver, and Briggs, Hebrew and English Lewicon, p. 135 
(Boston and New York, 1907). An occurrence in Ps. 2.12 is matter of 
dispute. 
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lem not easy of solution. In setting down likeness as its English 
equivalent, I have followed Levy* because I feel that his is the 
surer philological method. Jastrow,* who appears to have restricted 
his investigation to the possible relations within Aramaic, derives 
the word from py, and hence attaches to it the significance of 
haunch, posterior. Levy, however, brings the word into relation 
with an Arabic cognate, which he renders by the Latin vicis, and 
arrives thus at the meaning Aehnlichkeit. The difference of opinion 
is due to the fact that M3\py occurs but once, to my knowledge, in 
the entire Rabbinic literature, and then in a context in which the 
meaning of the word does not inevitably suggest itself to the exclu- 
sion of other possibilities. The passage runs *M2\py> MDS NWS 
s2525« (Snh. 96"). Levy translates (1. c.): aber sein Gesicht 
veranderte sich, dass er Aehnlichkett mit einem Hunde bekam, but 
it is obvious that the context will stand either interpretation. 
This is not true of our formula, into which posterior would intro- 
duce complete confusion. This decisive parallel, then, for the 
interpretation of Ma\py throws the burden of evidence on the 
side of Levy’s hypothesis. 

One difficulty remains to be considered. Since axovfra Taw clearly 
means the likeness (of) Jahweh, why has axovBra, which transliter- 
ates the emphatic form of the noun, been used in preference to 
axovBar, the seemingly necessary construct form? I have rejected 
the supposition that axov8ra may be an error by metathesis of a and 
r for axovBar. If the sequence of letters in axovBra and Iaw be com- 
pared with that in Iaxwf, it becomes evident that there is a play 
upon the name of Jacob,—in fact, an etymology based on similarity 
of sound : 

|AKWB 


TA(W) AKOYB(TA) 





3 Jacob Levy, Wérterbuch iiber die Talmudim und Midrashim, Berlin 
u. Wien, 1924, s. v. 

4M. Jastrow, Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud Babli and Jeru- 
shalmi, and the Midrashic Literature, London and New York, 1910, s. v. 

8 ADNPYD (RIP) is the reading of the Aruch. The edd. read 5, 
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The name Jacob is compounded, according to the ingenious author 
of this etymology, of two elements, the one meaning likeness, the 
other being the name of God. If my interpretation be correct, the 
use of the emphatic rather than the construct form is not shocking ; 
the presentation of an etymology does not require grammatical 
sequence of the pertinent words. 

It must now be clear to the reader that we are concerned with a 
popular manifestation of the tendency toward allegorical interpre- 
tation of Biblical names and events, as it is exemplified throughout 
the writings of Philo Judaeus.® This method of exegesis was fairly 
common among Jews of the Hellenistic and Roman periods. “ Pales- 
tinian and Alexandrian allegorists alike sought for symbolical values 
in the proper names of the Bible, and were not unwilling to make 
a change in the word of the text if they might thereby extract a 
lesson from it.”* Here, to be sure, the name Jacob remains intact, 
but is reinterpreted on the basis of a resemblance in an Aramaic 
word. The materialistic derivation of the name preserved in Bibli- 
cal tradition * and dependent upon an Hebraic etymology is thus 
rejected in favor of a spiritual interpretation possible in the Aramaic 
sphere.® The crucial word is axovBra, of which the Bible yields no 
example. No negative conclusion can be drawn from this fact 
touching the author’s knowledge of Hebrew. It is altogether prob- 
able, apart from the evidence furnished by Bepw, that he knew the 
Biblical explanation of the name Jacob and accepted it as valid 
along with his own, but as applicable to a less spiritual level of 
thought. An historic parallel for this curious dualistic attitude 
toward events and persons is to be recognized in the deification of 
the Ptolemies and of the Roman emperors. None of his contem- 
poraries doubted for a moment that Ptolemy Soter was the son of 





*Colson and Whitaker, Philo, Vol. I, p. 24ff. (in Loeb Classical 
Library). 

™ Norman Bentwich, Hellenism, p. 160-161 (Philadelphia, 1919). Cf. M. 
Friedlinder, Vorchrist. jiidischer @nosticismus, p. 2 ff. 

8 Gen., XXV, 26; XXVII, 36. 

®The reinterpretation of a Biblical name on the basis of a language 
other than Hebrew is exemplified in the Secrets of Enoch, 30. 13. Compare 
R. H. Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, etc., 
Vol. II, p. 449 (Oxford, 1913). Hastings, Hncycl. Rel. and Ethics, VIII, 
628a. 
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Lagus, the general of Alexander, but none refused him the glory of 
divine paternity.?° 

What, now, is the function of Bepw in this scheme? If my view 
of its relation to the preceding words be correct, it interprets the 
etymology. Jacob is a name compounded of two elements which 
make it appear that the patriarch is called likeness of Jahweh, and 
he is so called because he is his son. The sense is such that we may 
be in the presence of a Jewish gnosis similar to or identical with 
that which constitutes the burden of the citation from the Iwoyd 
IIpocevyxy ** preserved in Origen’s Commentary on the Gospel of St. 
John, IJ 25. “It is a representative of a remarkable trend in Jew- 
ish theology, which led the Jews to claim for the three great patri- 
archs the same sublime and supernatural characteristics as the 
Christians claimed for the Lord Jesus.”?* Exactly so, the citation 
found in Origen (J. c.) places Jacob among the number of the sons 
and the angels of God. And one cannot escape the impression that 
the unknown author of the ‘Iwond Hpocevyy includes Abraham and 
Isaac equally in this category. Although the conclusion is purely 
inferential, the text seems to bear it out: “O yap Aadav mpds ipas éyw 
"TaxwB Kat IopaiA dyyeAos Geod ciys eyo kai rvedpa dpyxixdv, Kai ’ A Bpaap 
‘kat "Ioaax mpoexricOnoay mpd mavros épyou'® éyw 82 "laxwB, 6 KAnOeis 
irs Oeod ’IopaiyA, dvnp Spov Oedv, Gre eyo mpwrdyovos mavrés Cwov 
Lwoupévov io Oeod ... éyw 5é Gre Hpxopnv ard Mecorotrapias THs Xvpias, 
€éprADev OipryrA 6 dyyedrAos rod Geod Kai elrev Gri xatéBynv emi rHv yav 
Kai xareoxynvwoa év dvOpwrors, Kai Ste éxAHOnv dvopart "laxdB* éyjdrAwoe 
kai éuaxéoard por, Kal érddave mpds me, A€ywv mporepycev erdvw Tod 
évépardés pov TO dvoua avrod Kal Tov mpd mavTos dyyéAov. Kai ela ate 
Td Gvoua avtod Kat wocos éoriv év viois Beod Ovdxi od OipinrA dydoos 
éuov, kay "IopanA dpxdyyedos Suvdpews Kupiov cai dpxtxiAiapyds «it 
év viois Oeod; odxt éyw "IopaiA 6 év mpoowrw Geod eTovpyds mpGros, 





10T owe the formulation of this paradox to a source which I cannot at 
the moment recall. 

11 P, Batiffol, Studia Patristica, ler Fascicule (Paris, 1889), p. 17: “le 
discours de Jacob sur les anges est de la pure gnose juive.” Schiirer, 
Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ, II, iii, 127-129 (Edinburgh, 
1886). 

12 Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, s. Prayer of Joseph. For the gnostic 
view of Melchizedek as son of God, see Friedlander, op. cit., p. 28. 

18 For a similar view concerning Moses compare Bentwich, op. cit., p. 
235; Charles, op. cit., Vol. 11, p. 415. 
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kat érexaderdunv évovopat. doBéorw tov Gedv pov;'* JT may add that 
in the Book of Jubilees, XIX 29, Abraham blesses Jacob in words 
that suggest the thought of the fragment cited above: “ And may 
the Lord God be a father to thee and thou the first-born son . . .” 5 
The language of Jubilees is clearly metaphorical, but the expression 
is pertinent to Origen, J. ¢c.: éya mpwrdyovos mavrés Liou Lwoupévov td 
eov. A similar view of Jacob seemingly underlies Bepw = vids 
avuTou. 

Fruitful as they are for the understanding of Bepw, the brief frag- 
ments preserved in Origen throw no light on the significance of the 
preceding two words, axovBra Iaw, which I have rendered the like- 
ness (of) Jahweh. Luckily, a parallel apocryphal book, Ipocevyy 
‘Acevé, helps complete the outline. Aseneth says of Joseph, in her 
prayer to God: ov« ydav, eyo 4 aOAia, Sri vids Gov €or, Kipte, ered 
drdv pot of rovnpot avOpwror POdvw hepopevaa Sti "Iwan vids mopevos 
éoriv éx ys Xavadv, kayo 7 GOAia wericrevka airois Kal werddvypat, 
kat é£ovdévwoa adrov kal AeAdAnKa epi avTod wovnpa, py cidvia Gre 
vids gov éort. Tis yap dvOpwrwv érexev } Téerar Tovodvrov KddAos Tore, 
i) tis GAXOs brdpxet [rovodros] gopds kai Suvards ws 6 a&yKadAos ’Iwand; 

Here Joseph is identified as the son of God by reason of super- 
natural physical and mental qualities. He is the son of God because 
he is definitely superior to human beings, i. e., he is the son of God 
because he is like God. The passage, then, attributes to Joseph the 
two characteristics that our formula applies to his father Jacob. 
Thus, by relating our few authorities, we catch a glimpse of a gnosis 
which attached itself to the patriarchs as sons of God, identifiable 
as such by reason of physical and mental superiority to mankind. 
And this is practically the statement of Origen (1. c.): oi dpyxjdev 
eaiperov Te €oynkores mapa avOpwrovs, rodAG Kpeirrous TYyXdvovTEs TOV 
Lordy Yuydy, dard Tod evar dyyeAor éxi tHv avOpwrivyy KataBeByxacr 
puow. 

In speaking of Iwo} Hpocevyy and Ipocevy) Acevé? as parallel 
works, there is need of caution since the former is Jewish in tone 7” 





144A. E. Brooke, The Commentary of Origen on S. John’s Gospel, Vol. 1., 
p. 97, 1. 25, p. 98, 1. 10 (Cambridge, 1896). 

15R, H. Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, 
ete, Vol. II, p. 42. (Oxford, 1913.) 
1° Batiffol, op. cit., p. 58. 
17 See note 11. 
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and employs the phrase sons of God vaguely and in conformity with 
Semitic idiom, i. e. as equivalent of dyyeAou Geod,1® whereas the latter 
shows definite Christian revision *° and leaves no doubt that Joseph 
is the ros of Jesus Christ.2° For our purpose, however, it is suffi- 
cient that the *Iwoyp Hpocevyy does not distinguish between sons of 
God and angels. If our formula reflect the same tradition, Jacob 
has the likeness of Jahweh because he is Bepw==6 vids abrod = 5 
dyyeAos avrov. 

The presence on a gnostic stone of what appears to be intended 
as the true identity of the Patriarch Jacob need not detain us long. 
The role of the Name in magic is well known.** Possession of the 
genuine name of a god and knowledge of the effective manner of 
uttering it put one in a position to bend the divine will to one’s pri- 
vate purposes. And thus Jacob as Son of God becomes a fit object 
for magical invocation. 





18 Brooks, op. cit.: Iopahd dyyedos Oeod eu ey... Kaym "lopanr dpxdyyedos 
Suvduews Kuplov Kal dpxexiAlapxds elu év viois Geod. 

1° Batiffol, op. cit., p. 23 bottom, p. 36 bottom, 37. 

2° Batiffol, op. cit., p. 24 top. However, the phrase likeness of God plays 
an important réle in Jewish gnosticism; see Friedlander, op. cit., p. 104 ff. 

21C,. W. King, Gnostics and their remains, p. 201, 253. (New York and 
London, 1887). Blau, op. cit., p. 117-123. 





TOTEMISM AND ORIGIN OF CLANS 


D. N. Masumpar 
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TorEMisM has been found associated with elementary forms of 
religious life amongst people of ruder culture. The recognition 
of a peculiar bond subsisting between persons and things animate 
and inanimate marks a phase of savage life all over the globe and 
has called forth a copious literature. Totemic organisation has 
been studied as a form of social life and totemic beliefs and rites 
where they exist have been systematised and interpreted as phe- 
nomena of a stage of social organisation through which every 
savage society has passed in its career of evolution. Various sig- 
nificant factors have contributed to the concentration of interest 
on this particular aspect of social organisation. The complexity 
of the problem has been inflated by regional variations, by mis- 
representation of actual facts observed in different areas and by 
the solicitude of the diffusionists to trace the phenomena of totemic 
organisation to a single centre of origin. 

Totemism has been regarded as universal as well as fundamental. 
It has also been conceived as an elementary form of religious life. 
The empirical correlation existing between totemism and exogamy 
has been interpreted as a causal one and thus we find exogamy 
taken as the social side of totemism, while worship and propitiation 
make up its religious side. 

Analysis of Indian data points to conclusions different from those 
arrived at on the basis of Australian or American data and it will 
be interesting to discuss the origin of totemism in the light of the 
former. All totemic tribes in India are exogamous so that exogamy 
has been taken as an essential factor of totemism.* 

But totemism has nothing to do fundamentally with exogamy, 
for in India exogamy exists without totemism. The Naga Khels 
are exogamous but they are not totemic.? The Khond gochis are 
only exogamous village units without any totemic beliefs or rites. 
The higher castes in India are exogamous but eponymous. Poly- 
nesians are exogamous but without totemism. The Australian 





1 Risley, People of India. 
2 J. H. Hutton, Sema Nagas, Angami Nagas. 
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totemic clans are not as such exogamous. The personal totem has 
influenced totemism in America and Africa.* Sir J. G. Frazer, 
whose mastery of facts has been regarded as classic, fails to ex- 
plain the interrelation of these two cultural phenomena, totemism 
and exogamy, and his resigned statement * that none of the solu- 
tions of the riddle of the blending of these two culture traits thus 
far advanced seems satisfactory, should have served as a warning 
to this school of thought. Cultural phenomena have often origi- 
nated in one particular culture zone and thence travelled in widely 
different directions; but this does not preclude the possibility of 
independent origin in separate regions. “The distribution of a 
cultural trait may demonstrate that it has been diffused and when 
coupled with other information it may aid in a fairly complete 
reconstruction of historical and chronological processes,” ° but there 
is no reason for excluding the possibility of independent develop- 
ment in the study of social organisation. Diffusion of culture from 
one particular zone to different regions necessitates an auxiliary 
hypothesis of geographical connection between the spheres of dis- 
tribution, for geographical isolation weakens the possibility of 
a diffusion. But where land connection has been suggested froin 
climatic or geological evidence, as for instance between India and 
Australia, the enthusiasm of the diffusionists knows no bounds. 
To explain the find of a boomerang in south India, and a so-called 
neolithic axe and some rock carvings in a cave in Ghatsila, we 
should not postulate an Indo-Australian culture contact; for these 
might have been independently invented or designed by the rude 
forefathers of our present primitive population.® 

It is useless to recapitulate the different theories of totemism, 
which all agree in one particular point, the recognition of a par- 
ticular bond subsisting between a group of human and a group of 
animal or vegetable species, but as to fundamentals of the bond 
no two theories agree.” The nominalistic school believe that totem- 
ism has sprung from a prosaic every day necessity of differentiating 
one from the other and not from a religious discontent. Accord- 
ing to the advocates of the sociological school the magic production 
and consumption club of primitive men was responsible for the 





* Goldenweiser, Psychology and Culture. 
“Frazer, Golden Bough. * Prehistoric India, by P. Mitri. 
5 Lowie, Primitwe Society. 7 Freud, Totem and Taboo. 
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origin of totemic beliefs and rites. Others again believe that the 
totemic bond is connected with dietary restrictions. The psycho- 
logical school derives totemism from the generalisation of the in- 
dividual totem or from the theory of transmigration of souls. If 
the theories were meant to explain the totemic organisation of 
particular culture regions we would have nothing to say. For as 
has been already explained, regional influences mould the social 
organisation of different countries and every part of the world 
may have its own story to tell. But when they are extended to 
interpret all factors of totemic organisation in all parts of the 
globe, the presumption is extremely hypothetical and should be 
carefully considered. The background of totemism in India should 
be investigated independently without any preconceived bias and 
the results brought out with scientific precision so that theories 
on totemism in India may claim an authenticity hitherto unknown. 
I shall attempt to explain the significance of this institution from 
a study of the totemic beliefs of one of the primitive tribes of 
India about whom I have personal knowledge. In the course of 
my analysis of the beliefs of these people, I shall occasionally 
refer to the beliefs of the higher castes which are often explained 
as survivals of primitive ideas in our advanced social life, for 
social adjustment and harmony require the absorption of many 
primitive customs into our social organisation in its career of 
progress. Sir Herbert Risley’s theory of totemism is only the 
application of the Australian theory to Indian data. In Australia, 
totemism possesses both the social as well as the religious side and 
this has led authorities like E. Durkheim to interpret totemism 
as an elementary form of religious life. But Risley could not 
account for the absence of religious regard for totems in India, 
so he moulded his theory by saying that in India, totemism pos- 
sesses the social side only while the religious side has been in disuse. 
In other words, following the Australian example he assumes the 
prior existence of religious reverence for totems. In fact, religious 
reverence for animal, plant, or material object is not essential for 
totemism. In India even persons belonging to higher castes offer 
sacrifices and prayers to objects of nature as well as animal or 
vegetable species. Rivers and rivulets are generally sacred, and 
regular prayers are offered to the deities presiding over them or 


——" 





* Durkheim, Elementary Forms of Religious Life. 
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the river goddesses themselves, e. g., the Ganges. Plants and trees 
are periodically worshipped, not because they are regarded as seats 
of sylvan deities, but because they themselves are regarded as 
sacred. The tulsi (ocymum sanctum), the bel, the bot are objects 
of worship or veneration but they are not totems of those who 
worship or venerate them. In most parts of Eastern Bengal, the 
tiger has a cult and it is ceremonially worshipped on certain oc- 
casions. Hymns of prayer are sung by young village boys and 
girls and every household contributes to the worship. This is 
known as the cult of Dakshin Rai. The monkey is sacred to the 
Hindus and they seldom kill a monkey. In several parts of the 
United Provinces the monkey is made a scapegoat and is cere- 
monially killed and buried on certain days of the year. Hundreds 
of monkeys flourish on a river bridge in Lucknow, on grain offered 
to them by men who promise to do so in case some family mishap 
or indisposition is averted for which prayers are offered to the 
monkeys. The owl, the tortoise, the snake are all sacred. The 
snake is worshipped in many parts of India by almost every com- 
munity and in southern India temples and shrines have been 
. dedicated to its worship. The cow is an emblem of purity and 
innocence and is a most useful animal in more than one way. So 
the cow is regarded with religious respect by the Hindus and is 
also worshipped on certain prescribed days of the year. The kill- 
ing of the cow has been tabooed, and the Hindus regard the pro- 
tection of the cow as a part of their religious obligation. The cat 
is seldom killed and if it is killed certain rites have to be performed 
by the person who kills it. Compensation is made by offering to 
the priest or throwing into the river a quantity of salt equal to the 
weight of the cat. These are observances found in communities 
which are not totemistic but eponymous. So religious regard for 
the animal, plant or material object may originate without totemic 
beliefs, for totemism, as we shall see, is not essentially bound up 
with religious obligation for the totem. 

Again there is the custom of offering the choicest gifts to gods 
or goddesses from whom bounties have been received, for example, 
the first fruit of a tree is generally offered to the god or goddess 
from whom some earthly gifts are expected. The head hunting 
of primitive tribes is not perhaps a vestige of cannibalism, as 

some authorities would have us believe, but may have been occa- 
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sioned by the desire of the primitive man to ensure success in 
hunting in unexplored woods. The human sacrifice was meant to 
placate the sylvan deity presiding over the virgin forest, for it was 
regarded as the choicest gift that could be offered to the deity.® 
From head-hunting to sacrifice of buffaloes, goats, pigeons and 
fowls the same idea of ceremonial offering and propitiation is at 
work and the devotee stands in a peculiar relation to the higher 
power he wants to placate. 

The custom of offering fruits in certain places of pilgrimage 
which entails upon the offerers the obligation of not taking those 
fruits during the rest of life has a significance seldom understood. 
The devotee who offers a cocoanut, for example, to the god or 
goddess at a particular shrine forgoes the pleasure of eating that 
fruit during the rest of his life, with the belief that he has affected 
a union with the god or goddess by sacrificing one of his best 
liked dainties. This sacrifice is not the same as the dietary re- 
striction associated with totemism. Certain fruits and vegetables 
are not taken in certain months or on certain days of the month. 
Hilsa fish is a delicacy which is not eaten by the Hindus of Bengal, 
from the Dasahara to Sripancami, about four months of the year. 
Plums are likewise not eaten before the Sripancami as they are 
tabooed. During the harvesting season various rites are performed 
which exhibit the religious character of some agricultural products, 
but seldom are any dietary restrictions observed. So Hopkins’ 
theory that the totemic bond is connected with dietary restrictions 
does not hold good. This will be more clearly understood when we 
analyse the totems of the primitive tribes of India. Sir Herbert 
Risley gives 46 Ho septs, but there are actually as many as 53. 
Of these septs, almost half are of the totem type, the rest of the 
sept names being either names of localities or eponyms, while five 
or six signify some portion of totems, e. g., kudedah is the juice 
of the black-berry. Most of the totems are not items of food and 
there seldom exist dietary restrictions amongst the Hos. The 
Mundas who possess a huge number of septs, which are mostly of 
the totem type, do not observe many dietary taboos which they 
should have, were totemism conceived as essentially bound up with 
food taboos. Sir Herbert Risley speaks of the Dhan sept among 
the Mundas who are said to abstain from eating rice, for rice is 





® Risley, People of India. Cf. the human sacrifice of the Khonds. 
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their totem.*° This information is not warranted by facts for 
the members of the Dhan sept know no such prohibition. Besides, 
handta is their food as well as their drink and this is made by 
decomposing rice. After the new winter harvest, the farmers of 
Bengal celebrate a harvest festival which is variously designated 
in different parts. Before the festival is celebrated no farmer will 
partake of the new crop even if he has run short of grain. This 
abstention is not the same as totemic prohibition but is only a 
preparation for fuller enjoyment of the produce which his labors 
have procured for him. Every year he ceremonially partakes of 
the fruits of his labor with friends and relatives, offering a portion 
to the god or goddess to whose bounty he attributes all his pros- 
perity. With this gratefulness to higher powers is associated a 
seeming pride occasioned by the richness of the harvest he is capable 
of producing and the prospect of a fuller and prosperous season. 

From a personal enquiry into the nature of totemic prohibitions 
the restrictions appear to have been of later origin and in most 
cases influenced by the cultured races who live in the neighborhood. 
Totems such as kaundinya, or tiger, tubid, or hole made by mice, 
hasada, or earth and water, snakes, bamboos, kelia, or basket, ent, 
‘or brick or limestone, koaloka, or arrows, do not show how the 
totemic bond is connected with dietary restrictions. The totems 
which have come to light through the efforts of the ethnographic 
survey of India, lead us to a complex which should be carefully 
investigated before we can attempt to formulate totemic theories. 
Totems which are only “ grotesque variants of eponyms such as 
ichapocha, or the man who ate rotten shrimps, pirabhanga, or the 
fat man who broke the stool; aruya, or the skeleton” * throw 
interesting sidelights on the question of the origin of totemism in 
India and I have therefore collected the stories of the origin of 
clans or septs among some of the primitive tribes possessing totemic 
organisation. 

In some monographs on primitive tribes in India, which are the 
result of independent enquiry into savage or semisavage societies 
by eminent scholars, we find that certain restrictions are observed 
with regard to eating or injuring the totem animal or plant. In 
a few cases some rites also are addressed to the totem animal or 





10 Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal. 
11 Risley, People of India. 
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plant by the members of the septs concerned but the manner and 
mode of conduct of the members betray a lack of live interest in 
the restrictions or rites, which may be due to the later introduc- 
tion of these customs; for the conservative character of the people 
would not have allowed them to take these customs and practices 
so lightly. The restriction or propitiation is in all probability due 
to an intense Brahmanical influence which moulded to an appre- 
ciable extent the social and religious behaviour of the aboriginal 
races. To quote Dr. Rivers, “the existing savage races are not 
only merely peoples who have been left behind in the stream of 
progress. They are not merely examples of early stages in the 
development of human culture beyond which other peoples have 
progressed. It can be shown that each one of them has a highly 
complex history in which rites and customs introduced from else- 
where, perhaps from some highly advanced society, have blended 
with others of a really primitive or infantile kind.” 

A study of the origin of totem clans among some of the interest- 
ing tribes of the Chota Nagpur Plateau, which is the only area 
where “ genuine articles” are still to be found, is significant as 
it explains the source of totemic organisations and all totem 
taboos. The tribes are divided into a number of exogamous septs, 
taking their name from some animal, plant, or material object. 
Malgundi is a peepul tree (ficus religiosa) ; kalundt, possessing 
no ladle; deogam, a bird; lugum, silkworm; baraimunda, a vil- 
lage-headman. The origin of the kujur sept among the Oraons 
has been described by Roy in his mongraph on the tribe. When an 
Oraon had fallen asleep under a kujur plant, a flexible twig of 
the plant entwined itself round his body and protected him from 
molestation. Accordingly the man took the kujur plant for his 
totem and his descendants now form the men of the kujur sept. 
Evidently the man was in the dense thickness of some forest where 
he was surrounded by danger from wild beasts. Traditions re- 
garding the origin of certain clans among the Tamarians described 
by a Tamaria himself in Man in India indicate that the totemic 
animal or plant is believed to have helped or to have protected the 
human ancestor of the clan, or been of some peculiar service to 
him. The origin of the Pandu Bing clan has been described thus: 
“Once on a summer day, a Tamaria woman went to a river to 





12 Rivers, Dreams and Primitive Culture, p. 24. 
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fetch water. There was none at home to look after the babe which 
the mother had left behind at home. The mother having bathed 
in the river filled her earthen pitcher with water. She then 
placed it on her head and hastened home. On returning home 
she found, to her astonishment a cobra or Nag serpent or Pandu 
Bing protecting the babe with its extended hood over the head of 
the babe which was playing in the courtyard. At the sight of the 
mother the Nag serpent is said to have glided away. As the babe 
was protected by a Nag serpent, the descendants of the babe came 
to be called the men of the Nag gusti. No member of the Nag gusti 
or sept will injure a serpent.” 

The kamal sept amongst the Tamarias originated in the follow- 
ing way. While out on a hunt the members of the party killed 
some deer and the meat was distributed among the hunters. One 
of them kept the meat that had fallen to his share on a kamal 
leaf (lotus leaf). As he kept the meat on a kamal leaf he came 
to be identified with kamal or lotus and his descendants belong to 
the kamal sept. 

Most of the stories connected with the origin of totem clans 
among the Hos explain how the totemic relation has emerged out 
of a dire necessity at a time when human help could not be requi- 
sitioned or was of little avail. The stories are given in detail 
below. A careful perusal of these stories and the traditions de- 
scribed above lead us to the conclusion that the spirit of totemism 
is to be sought not in a religious attitude toward totemic objects 
or emblems, not in a gradual process of postulating in totems the 
higher powers or spirits who rule or influence the destiny of the 
savage, nor in the social or economic necessity of preserving species 
of edible products of the vegetable and animal kingdoms, but in 
a simple adjustment of social order which could bring about a 
sympathetic relation between man and his environment. Such a 
relation subserves the needs of human adjustment to the habitat, 
and might be the result of an age-long process of trial and error 
or of an accidental discovery in the course of human migration 
occasioned by the exigency of unfavorable conditions in the parent 
zones. So far as Indian totemism is concerned, an accidental con- 
nection between a group of animal or vegetable species seems to 
have been the rule as will be evident from a number of examples 
cited in this paper, which show the totemic relation emerging out 
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of a necessity at a time when man left to himself could hardly 
cope with the situation. 

The following additional stories regarding the origin of some of 
the important septs amongst the Hos, explain how the totemic 
relation has emerged out of a dire necessity at a time when human 
help could not be requisitioned or was of little avail. 


Lugum Sept 


When the Hos were a hunting tribe living on the chase and 
wild fruits and roots, a band of them descended from the north- 
west during the annual hunt. While they were chasing the game, 
one of the boys climbed up a tree in the centre of the forest to 
secure some lugums or tusser when the rest of the company left 
the forest. He waited for them, but they were not to be found, he 
cried and cried but nobody was there. When night came, the 
fear of animals drove him to the topmost branch of the tree and 
he remained there all night. Next morning a fresh batch of 
hunters entered the forest and discovered the boy. They took pity 
upon him and led him to the river close by where he was bathed 
and given some rice-beer to drink, after which they took him 
home. Then arose a difficulty as to who should feed the boy. One 
man of the party had a large family, there were seven brothers, 
and this man was asked to take the boy and bring him up. He 
consented and the boy was told to tend the cattle of the family. 
These people were Sidus by kil/li. When the Hero festival came 
they thought to themselves, “ We do not know his killi, how shall 
we eat with him?” They then approached the eldest brother and 
asked his advice. He said, “ Yes, I know his killi, he has a lugum 
with him, so we should call him /wgum and he shall prepare food 
for us.” Next the brothers gave him two pots, one a chetang, or 
small vessel with a wide neck, and one a tundt, or large vessel for 
cooking food, and asked him to prepare food in the chetang for 
himself and in the tundi for them. The food was cooked and the 
brothers with the boy proceeded to the family gora land to offer 
sacrifice to the Hero bonga. The boy remained with them and 
in due course married and was responsible for the origin of the 
Lugum Sept of the Hos. 
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Deogam Sept 


Deogam is a bird. Its peculiarity lies in its call note, which is 
only the shouting of its own name, “ had deogam.” In very early 
times when the Hos were coming from the north-west, on the way 
one of the women had a child born to her. It happened that at 
this particular moment this bird cried out “had deogam, had 
deogam.”’ and this was unanimously taken as a good omen; so the 
descendants of the child took Deogam as their sept name. The bird 
is always welcome to this sept and on former occasions, food was 
offered to the bird whenever its voice reached them. 


Tubid Sept 


Tubid means a mouse hole. When the Hos were on their way 
to Kolhan, a woman gave birth to a child. It was the custom with 
the Hos to bury in the ground the placenta and the umbilical 
cord in an earthen pot, but as no such pot could be had at the 
place the woman discovered a mouse hole nearby and sent down the 
placenta and the umbilical cord through the hole. The descendants 
of this child came to be known as Tubids. 


Hasada Sept 


Hasa means clay and da water. A particular section of the 
tribe, while migrating to Kolhan, determined to settle down 
wherever the earth and water should suit their taste. Now they 
began by tasting the soil and the water and finally came to a place 
that suited their temperament. The descendants of this section 
came to be known as Hasada. 


Kalundi Sept 


The preparation of handia was taught to the Hos by Singbonga 
or the Sun god, so that they have been preparing rice beer ever 
since they were created. Now, when they were coming to Kolhan, 
their stock having been exhausted, a particular batch halted at a 
place to prepare the liquor. But when they started to stir the 
contents of the twndi, or vessel in which the liquor was fermented, 
they found to their disappointment that they possessed no lundt, or 
ladle. Ka means not and lundi, ladle. Henceforward the mem- 
bers of this particular branch were identified with Kalundi. 
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Purty Sept 


This is a division of the Ho tribe and includes as many as 
seven septs. The story of the origin of the Purty Sept is related 
thus. While on the way through a dense forest the seven sons of 
a couple wandered in different directions in quest of food, the 
youngest remaining with the parents. In the course of time the 
brothers were identified but each had adopted a particular sept 
name in the course of migration, the youngest adopting purty as 
his sept name. The descendants of all these brothers are known 
as belonging to the Purty clan and no marriage can take place 
between the members. 


Bara-Munda Sept 


This is the name of a Ho who became the Munda, or headman, 
of a certain village. The descendants of this Munda all belong 
to Barai-Munda kill. Hochauli is the place from which the 
Barai-Mundas came. It is to the west of Jorapukur. The general 
belief is that the Hos have all come from the North-west. 


Malgundi and Katka 


These two septs have descended from a common ancestor. Mar- 
riage is forbidden between them. Malgundi means a peepul tree, 
and kaika also signifies a tree. While on the way a mother gave 
birth to two male children, one of them born under a peepul tree 
and the other under a kaika tree; the descendants of the former 
thus came to be known as Malgundi, while those of the latter as 
Kaika. 

Kudedah Sept 


Kudedah means blackberry juice. It is said that the ancestors 
of the sept on their way to Kolhan got thirsty and no water could 
be procured, the village bandhs being all dried up. So they 
quenched their thirst with blackberry juice, but for which their 
lives would have been lost. 


Jamuda Sept 


Jamuda, honhaga, and khandium are all subdivisions of the 
Jamuda sept, marriage relation being forbidden between them. 
Jamuda means a waterfall. The origin of the Jamuda sept is 
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similar to the Kudedah. A woman gave birth to three male chil- 
dren at one time. The mother got very thirsty and found a 
waterfall in the neighbourhood. The cool water of the fall satis- 
fied her thirst and out of gratefulness she named the first boy 
after the waterfall and the descendants belong to the Jamuda sept. 


Samad Sept 


While hunting in Kolhan, a particular section of the tribe 
pitched their temporary leafy abode near a jungle and then went 
out in search of game. The whole day passed but no game was to 
be found. The hunters grew very hungry and some got exhausted. 
At last a deer was killed and the hunters rallied round the game 
to partake of it. As the hunters were many in number, one of them 
took an axe and cut the meat into pieces, which were evenly dis- 
tributed among them. The act of cutting meat into small pieces 
is called samad by the Hos and the descendants of this section of 
the tribe became known as Samads. 


Charads and Charabayads 


On a cold day a number of Hos were out hunting, when the 
rain came pouring in and the hunters encamped for the night on 
both sides of a small rivulet. Those on the other bank somehow 
got up a fire and began to warm themselves while their friends were 
shivering with cold on this side. The latter then besought the 
former for fire to warm themselves which was sent. This shivering 
sensation is known as charad or chorad in the Ho dialect. Those 
without fire henceforward were known as charads, their friends on 
the other side, who helped them with fire, being known as Chara- 
bayads, i. e., friends of the Charads. Marriage is forbidden between 
these two septs, or killis. 
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“NATURE” IN THE TEACHING OF CONFUCIUS 


Homer H. Duss 
MARSHALL COLLEGE 


THE QUESTION whether human nature is originally good or bad 
is one that has agitated Confucian thought ever since the time of 
Mencius and Hsiintze, who differed chiefly on this topic. Chu Hsi, 
who established the Confucian orthodoxy in the twelfth century, 
declared Hsiintze unorthodox on that count. If it can be estab- 
lished that Confucius declared himself definitely on this question, 
it will be possible to determine the orthodoxy of these two Con- 
fucians without any difficulty. 

Some modern writers have believed that Confucius did thus com- 
mit himself. A reviewer of my treatise on Hsiintze, in which I 
followed the general tradition of Chinese scholars in asserting that 
“Confucius never mentioned the problem of human nature; the 
problem had not arisen ”, states that Confucius himself said that 
Nature is good, quoting in substantiation Analects XVII, ii. More 
recently, Dr. Creel has found Confucius to have taught explicitly 
that all things, including human nature, are “properly and natur- 
ally . . . good, and it was only by perversion that they became 
evil.” ? He consequently holds that Mencius was thoroly orthodox 
and that Hsiintze was “the destroyer of the principles of Con- 
fucius, for he utterly and explicitly denied and rejected the heart 
and soul of ” Confucius’s teaching.* It may therefore be worth 
while to examine carefully the primary sources for Confucius’s 
philosophy to see what justification there may be for this view. 

Most of the writers on ancient Chinese philosophy do not men- 
tion Confucius’s attitude towards the goodness or badness of human 
nature. Dr. Cheng, who has written an excellent monograph on the 
subject,* states that before the time of Confucius “ human nature is 





1H. H. Dubs, Hsiintze, the Moulder of Ancient Confucianism, London: 
Probsthain, 1927, p. 78. Review in the Orient. Literatur. Ztg. 1928, 11. 

2H. G. Creel, Sinism, A Study of the HBvolution of the Chinese World- 
View, Chicago: Open Court, 1929, p. 75. 

*Tbid., p. 85. 

‘Andrew Chih-yi Cheng, Hsiintzu’s Theory of Human Nature and its 
Influence on Ohinese Thought, Peking, 1928. 
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universally regarded by the early Confucian writers as a moral en- 
dowment of Heaven.” * Heaven is moreover regarded as good. But 
nowhere is the conclusion drawn that human nature is naturally 
good, and, in view of what is known concerning the development of 
human thought generally, we cannot assert that even such a seem- 
ingly direct inference was drawn unless we can actually find it in 
the documents. Dr. Cheng states that human nature is regarded 
as “simple and quiet ”,® but, since he only adduces as proof a 
passage from the Zi Chi, which may be subsequent to Mencius in 
its composition, we ought not to accept this conclusion. The prob- 
lem of the goodness or badness of human nature did not therefore 
arise previous to the time of Confucius. 

As evidence to prove that Confucius held human nature to be 
naturally good, Dr. Creel, who goes furthest in that assertion, 
quotes two passages from the Analects, which are the only two that 
have been quoted anywhere as indicating the views of Confucius. 
He even says of them, “ Nothing could be more explicit than these 
two statements.”* The second one is Analects XVII, ii (men- 
tioned above), “ By nature, men are nearly alike; by practice, they 
come to be wide apart.” Legge, in his notes on this passage, cor- 
rectly summarizes this saying as asserting, “'The differences in the 
characters of men are chiefly owing to habit.” This saying might 
even be interpreted in harmony with Hsiintze’s teaching to mean 
that all human nature originally tends to evil, but habit makes 
some men good! It merely states that men are originally equal ; 
there may at birth be among them slight differences, which are 
accentuated by habit. It says nothing about the nature of original 
human nature. 

The other passage, the crucial one (also quoted by Dr. Cheng), 
is translated by Legge and quoted by Dr. Creel as follows: “ Man 
is born for uprightness. If a man lose his uprightness, and yet live, 
his escape from death is the effect of mere good fortune.”® Exam- 
ination of the original text and of the Chinese commentaries shows 





5 Tbid., p. 18. 
¢Ibid., p. 18. 
7 Creel, op. cit., p. 75. 
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Analects VI, xvii. I called attention to this passage previously, in 
Hsiintze, p. 78, note 2. 
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that Legge, in his translation, has followed the interpretation of 
Chu Hsi, who, more than any other person, brought the Chinese 
world to regard Hsiintze as unorthodox, and who would conse- 
quently be likely to interpret Confucius as teaching the Mencian 
doctrine that nature is naturally good. In order to get that inter- 
pretation, Chu Hsi has to give the character 4E two radically 
different meanings in two precisely parallel phrases. But the same 
character in the same position in parallel clauses must be taken 
with the same meaning, otherwise the parallelism of the clauses is 
defeated. In the second clause, Chu Hsi has given 4¢ the meaning 
“life ”; whereas in the first clause he makes it refer to “birth ”. 
The meaning “ birth ” will not fit in both clauses; whereas, if we 
take the meaning “life” in both clauses, this passage ceases alto- 
gether to refer to original human nature. We venture a transla- 
tion: “A man’s life is usually® upright; but, if entangled (in 
evil), that man is fortunate to escape (calamity)”. This passage 
therefore says nothing about original nature without unjustifiable 
pressing. There is no other passage in the Analects or in any other 
of Confucius’s writings that has been suggested as teaching that 
human nature is originally good. Hence we may conclude that 
Confucius did not make any statement about the nature of human 
nature. 

We cannot therefore decide by this argument that Hsiintze was 
unorthodox or that he perverted the teaching of Confucius. With 
respect to his doctrine of human nature, Hsiintze must be regarded 
as quite as orthodox as Mencius. As a matter of historic fact, the 
teaching of Hsiintze continued to be regarded as orthodox by the 
Chinese for more than a millenium. In the ninth century, Han 
Yii, altho he criticized Hsiintze as not having transmitted perfectly 
the Confucian teaching, nevertheless said of his writings that they 
were “ mostly pure with only small flaws.”?° It was not until the 
time of Chu Hsi, three centuries later, that Hsiintze was definitely 
declared to be unorthodox and Mencius to be the correct interpreter 
of Confucius. Hsiintze could not have been considered orthodox 
for such a long period had Confucius explicitly declared his mind 
on this important matter. 

Hsiintze was no alien thinker, who only came into direct contact 


*Taking J, to mean $ j\. 
7° Essay on the JR 38 - 
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with the Confucian tradition after he had worked out his own ideas, 
as Dr. Creel thinks.** Hsiintze was a loyal follower of Confucius, 
who saw, more clearly than Mencius, the true nature of Confucius’s 
teaching. Confucius based his whole doctrine upon the authority 
of the ancient Sages; ** he himself became an authority to his dis- 
ciples. Unorthodoxy he condemned as harmful.'* Education was 
stressed as all-important; man should develop his character on the 
model of the perfect Sage-kings. Now Mencius taught that man’s 
nature was naturally good; if so, what need would there be for the 
education and training so highly emphasized in the Confucian 
schools? ** If human nature is naturally good, let each individual 
develop his own nature without imposing any training upon it, and 
all will be well! Mencius’s teaching, if followed to its logical 
conclusion, would thus have completely disrupted the Confucian 
authoritarian dependence upon the past. Consequently, Hsiintze 
took the opposite position, that human nature is evil, that is, it 
tends to evil unless it is properly trained. If so, schooling is 
absolutely essential, and the Confucian schools, which by that time 
dominated the educational system of China, became the most impor- 
tant institutions in the country. 

Hsiintze does not however mean by the evil of human nature that 
it is vicious, nor did he show any Augustinian contempt of human 
nature, as Dr. Creel says.’* Hsiintze asserted that human nature 
is infinitely improvable; by proper training the man on the street 
may become as good as the great sage Yu.*® This is not contempt, 
but high confidence in human nature, provided it is properly 
trained. Such proper training is furnished, of course, only by the 
Confucians. Hsiintze’s theory of human nature is thus the proper 
and only secure metaphysical background for the Confucian philos- 
ophy and practise. Hsiintze was no experimentalist, as Dr. Creel, 
seemingly following Wieger, states;*’ Hsiintze was a thorogoing 
authoritarian. Dr. Creel is forced by his view to the reductio ad 





11 Op. cit., p. 86. 

12 Analects VII, xix. 

18 Tbid. II, xvi. 

14 This is the criticism passed upon Mencius by Hsiintze. Cf. the Works 
of Hsiintze, trans. by H. H. Dubs, London: Probsthain, 1928, p. 309. 

15 Creel, op. cit., pp. 90, 87. 

16 Works of Hsiintze, p. 312f. 

17 Creel, op. cit., p. 86. 
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absurdum that this philosopher, the clearest thinker Confucianism 
ever produced, was both “the least traditionally-minded of his 
fellows” and “the most rigid authoritarian.” ?* Hsiintze, like 
Augustine, saw that the proper metaphysical foundation for an 
authoritarian system lay in the evil character of human nature, 
and he accordingly adopted that view, regardless of its unflattering 
comment upon humanity. 

Chu Hsi, who followed Confucius in establishing his philosophy 
as a rigid authoritarianism, followed Hsiintze’s teaching too, in 
asserting that the human heart tends to evil if it is not trained and 
held in,’ altho he misunderstood Hsiintze’s assertion that (human) 
nature is evil to mean that Nature (i.e., the Universe) is evil, and 
therefore rejected Hsiintze as unorthodox. The true follower of 
Mencius was not Chu Hsi, but Wang Yang-ming, who rejected 
authority and sought merely to develop his own pure heart. Yet 
Chu Hsi, not Wang Yang-ming, was accepted in China as con- 
tinuing the orthodox Confucian tradition. 

Hsiintze deserves much more careful study than he has received 
at the hands of the expositors of Confucius. Confucius did not 
make any statement about the nature of human nature, consequently 
his followers had a right to interpret his views either way. Men- 


cius, in flattering human nature, broke with the true nature of 
Confucius’s teaching, in that he made unnecessary Confucius’s 
dependence for guidance upon the classics and the ancient Sages. 
Hsiintze developed more carefully than Mencius the true meaning 
of Confucius, and consequently had really a greater influence than 
Mencius in determining the inner nature of the later Confucian 
development. 





18 Thid., p. 90. 
2° Cf. Dubs, Hsiintze, p. 103, note. 








PALI kanniké = CIRCULAR ROOF-PLATE 


ANANDA K. CooMARASWAMY 
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THE renderings of this word, in its architectural sense, in pub- 
lished translations of Pali texts (Cowell, Jataka; Burlingame, 
Buddhist Legends, etc.) are so obviously unsatisfactory that it will 
be needless to cite them here. I have therefore consulted afresh 
practically all the original texts in which the word can be found. 

The literal meaning of the word is, of course, “ ear-thing ”, prob- 
ably with reference to the idea of something standing out or pro- 
jecting. The only example of the meaning “earring” (cf. Hindi 
karnphil) is DA.? I, 94, ptlandhana-kannika. Cf. Sanskrit kar- 


naka, karnika, “ projection ”, “handle”, “earring ”, “ pericarp of 


a lotus”, “central point”, etc. Very often the word is used to 
denote a part, namely the inner part, the seed-vessel, of a lotus. In 
J. I, 183, we have patta, kifijakkha, kannika, i. e. petals, stamens, 
pericarp of a lotus (paduma) ; the two first fall away, leaving the 
last “ standing ”. The same words occur in the same sense in Miin. 
361, except that kesara replaces kifijakkha. As is well known, the 
paduma (Skt. padma) seed-vessel has a flat circular top marked 
with smaller circles. In iconography it is precisely this top which 
forms the actual support of a deity seated or standing on a seat or 
pedestal (pitha) ; accordingly we find the upper part of a pedestal 
(vedi, pithaka) designated in Sanskrit as karmka (Manasara, 
XXXII, 111, 112, and 117 with v. 1. kari-karna). 

The paduma-kannika disc forms the top of a cylindrical body 
which narrows downwards towards the stalk of the flower. Prob- 
ably because of their resemblance in shape to this form, shocks of 
rice standing in a field are called kannikd-baddha (DhA. I, 81); 
they are tied in at the waist, so to say. 

In J. I, 152, a fawn is said to be as beautiful as a puppha- 
kannika, which may mean here no more than the “ heart of a lotus 
flower.” 

We come now to the more difficult problem of kannika, and 
kanmika-mandala as an architectural term. We find it as part of 
the roof of a kiitégdra, DA. I, 309, DhA.I, 77; of a sala, J. I, 201 





1 Abbreviations as in Stede, Pali Dictionary, p. xii. 
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(= DhA. I, 269, vissamana-sala) ; of a pasada J. III, 481 and 472; 
of a king’s vdsagara, J. III, 317-9; of a geha generally, DhA. IV, 
178; and D. I, 94, where divination by the lakkhana, lucky marks, 
of a kanntka is alluded to, the Commentary (DA. I, 94) explaining 
that the kannika may be either an ornament, or the kannika of a 
house, geha. Kannikaé-mandala seems to mean the same as kan- 
nika, as will appear from the texts (DhA. III, 66; IV, 178; J. III, 
317) and from the fact that the kannika is in any case round; just 
as a plate and the circle of a plate are practically the same thing. 

In three places we have an account of arhats rising in the air 
and making their exit from the house by breaking through the 
kannikad. Thus, pasida-kannikam dvidha katva, J. III, 472; 
kitagara-kannikam bhinditvaé, DhA. I, 77; kannikd-mandalam 
bhinditva, DhA. III, 66. In DhA. IV, 178 several novices make a 
miraculous exit; one breaks through the kannikad-mandala, another 
through the front part of the roof (chadana), another through the 
back of the roof. 

In J. I, 200/201 and DhA. I, 269 we have the story of a woman 
(Sudhamma) who contrives, against the will of the original donors, 
to share in the meritorious work of building a public hall (sala, 
vissamana-sala). She conspires with the carpenter (vaddhakt) 
to become the most important person in connection with the hall, 
and it appears that the person who provides the kannikd is so re- 
garded. A kannika cannot be made of green wood, so the carpenter 
dries, shapes (tacchetvd), and perforates (vijjhitvda) a piece of 
kannika-timber (kannikd-rukkham) and the woman takes it, wraps 
it in a cloth, and puts it away. Presently the hall is nearly finished 
and it is time to put up the kannika; as hers is the only one ready 
for use that can be found, it has to be used. In the DhA. version 
we are further told that an inscription was carved on the kannika 
(Sudhamma nama ayam sala, “ This hall hight Sudhamma,” after 
the principal donor). 

In J. III, 431, the king is told that a weevil has eaten up all the 
soft wood (pheggu) of the kanntka of the pdsdda, but as the hard 
wood (sara) is still intact, there is no danger. 

The most instructive text is that of the Kukku-Jataka (J. III, 
317-319). Here the king’s vadségdra is unfinished; the rafters 
(gopdnasiyo) are supporting the kannika, but have only just been 
put up. The king enters the house (geha) and looking up sees the 
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kannika-mandala; he is afraid it will fall on him, and goes out 
again. He wonders how the kannikaé and how the rafters are held 
up. Two verses follow; in the first, the size of the kannikd is 
given: it is one and a half kukku in diameter, eight vidathi in cir- 
cumference,? and made of sisnsapa* and sdra wood; why does it 
stand fast? In the second verse the Bodhisattva replies that it 
stands fast because the thirty rafters (gopdnasiyo) of sdra wood 
“curved * and regularly arranged, compass it round, grip it 
tightly.” The Bodhisattva goes on to expound a parable; the 
kanniké and rafters are like the king and his ministers and friends. 
If there is no kannika, the rafters will not stand, if there are no 
rafters, there is nothing to support the kannika; if the rafters 
break, the kannika falls; just so in the case of a king and his 
ministers. 

In DA. I, 309, gloss on kiitdgdra-sdla, we have kannikam 
yojetva thambanam upari kiitdgdra-sdla-samkhepena deva-vimana- 
sadisam pasidam akamsu. I now venture to render this passage not 
quite as in Mrs. Rhys Davids’ translation quoted in JAOS, 48, p. 
269, but “ putting in the kanntka, they completed the mansion in 
. the shape of a gabled hall (resting) on pillars, like to a palace of the 
gods.” This is quite in accord with the architectural forms repre- 
sented in the old reliefs, where the commonest type of more pre- 
tentious building is that of a pinnacled hall resting on pillars: 
samkhepena is “in the shape of,” just as in DA. I, 260, bhimi- 
ghara-samkhepena pokkharanim. In DA. I, 48, gloss on mandala- 
mala (a building in which the brethren assemble), we have 
“ Wherever two kannikds are employed, and the thatching (channa) 
is done in goose or quail (-feather style), it is a mandala-mdla, 
‘a circle hall,’ and so also where one kannika is employed and a 
row of pillars is set around about (the building) it is called upat- 





* Incidentally, we observe that a kukku must = 26/11 vidatthi: Vin. 
III, 149 informs us that a vidatthi = twelve angulas, or “ inches.” 

The only other indication of the size is the vague reference in J. III, 
146, to a mass of iron “as big as a kannika.” 

® Dalbergia sisu. 

“The gopdnasiyo of a domed or barrel-vaulted roof are of course curved, 
as we see them reproduced in the interiors of sela-cetiya-gharas, but the 
curve (often used figuratively with reference to old people) is a single 
rounded curve, not like an inverted V as stated in the PTS Pali Dictionary. 
The rafters are bent, but not bent double. 
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thana-sala (attendance hall) or mandala-mdla. Here then, mandala- 
mala must mean “ assembly hall.”* It is clear that when the size 
of a building required it, two circular roof plates might be em- 
ployed instead of one; presumably the building would then be 
apsidal at both ends. The reference to thatch patterns is interest- 
ing. It is to be noted that mandala refers not to the circular shape 
of the building, but to the “ circle” of those assembled in it. 

It will now be obvious that the kannikad is made of wood, is con- 
nected with the rafters, and is to be seen from within the house by 
looking up (hence it cannot possibly be a “ pinnacle,” as hitherto 
commonly translated) ; it is the most honorable part of the house, 
and may bear a donor’s inscription; it is probably always orna- 
mented, very likely representing an inverted lotus. It is distinct 
from the rest of the roof. It is not obviously firmly fastened to the 
rafters, but they and it are interdependent, and support each other. 

Only one possible architectural unit answers to these conditions, 
that is a roof-plate or patera. The perforating of J. I, 201 probably 
alludes to the cutting of slots in the margin of the kannikd, to 
receive the ends of the rafters; once set in place, the rafters press- 
ing inwards grip the kanntka tightly, and on the other hand the 
kanntka itself keeps the rafters in place. Where a building is not 
simply circular, square, or octagonal, but barrel-vaulted with two 
apsidal ends,® there must be two (half-) kannikds; on the other 
hand, in the case of a barrel-vaulted building with gable ends the 
rafters would rest directly against a ridge-pole (kita), as at Ajanta, 
Cave XIX, or would simply meet above (as at Aurangabad, Cave 
IV) and no kannika would be needed. In any case the meaning 
“circular roof plate,” or “ patera” must be regarded as definitely 
established for kannikaé as an architectural term in Pali literature ; 
taken collectively, the various allusions are singularly explicit. 

The present discovery of the roof-plate as a typical architectural 





5 The word occurs also at DA. I, 48; and Miln. 23, where it is a monas- 
tery hall in which an innumerable company of brethren is seated. VbhA. 
366, explains it as a “rectangular pasdéda with one pinnacle (kita), like a 
refectory (bhojana-sdla).” See also PTS Pali Dictionary, s.v. mala: SnA. 
447 explains mdla as savitdnan mandapan, “ pavilion with an awning (or 
overhanging eaves) .” 

*E. g. in the case of the larger mandala-mdla described above. 
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device in the construction of early domed or half-domed (apsidal) 
roofs is of considerable interest for the history of the dome in India. 
Like other wooden methods of construction, it would naturally have 
been copied in stone; only in making a solid dome, we should 
expect to find the stone “ rafters ” thinned and broadened out; and 
this is just what we see in the case of the little domed temple of the 
Amarivati relief illustrated in my History of Indian and Indone- 
sian Art, fig. 145, where it is evident that there must be a roof-plate 
(beneath the finial) against which the stone rafters rest. It will 
be observed that the principle is that of the true arch, and that the 
roof plate is effectively a keystone. Domed construction of this 
type has survived in India down to modern times. 

Actual representations of the interiors of secular buildings are, 
of course, very rare or unknown in the early reliefs. But it is 
well known that the early rock-cut caitya-halls exactly reproduce 
wooden forms; and actually I have been able to find two or three 
examples in which a kannika can be clearly seen. One of these, 
Ajanta, Cave XIX, reproduced in Hiirliman, India, Pl. 110, shows 
a small circular roof-plate which receives the upper ends of the 
rafters of the half-dome of the apse, while a long straight plate in 
similar fashion receives the ends of the rafters of the barrel- 
vaulted part of the roof. Another is Cave IV at Aurangabad, 
where in a photograph, so far unpublished, a semicircular roof 
plate, or half-kannika, receives the apsidal rafters, while those of 
the barrel-vaulting meet above without a plate of any kind; simi- 
larly at Karli. A majority of photographs of early caves do not 
show any of the roof details clearly, but it is almost a certainty 
that an examination in situ would reveal a circular or semi-circular 
roof-plate wherever we have a dome or apsidal half-dome. 

As an architectural unit our kannika obviously corresponds to 
the central pendant so characteristic of later Calukyan and Solanki 
architecture, but I am not able to say whether the term karnika is 
actually used in this connection. 

It is also obvious that the word may have other and related 
meanings; in the Kadmikdgama, LIV, 3%, 40, cited by Acharya, 
Dictionary of Hindu Architecture, s. v. karnika, it is explained as 
meaning a swinging lotus pendant attached to the edge of the 
cornice (kapota). 

It is necessary also to discuss briefly the meaning of kita, which 
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occurs so commonly in the combination kitdgadra. As the top, peak, 
or roof-ridge of a building, the meeting place of the rafters, kita 
is partially synonymous with kannikad; and this is exemplified in 
Jataka No. 347, entitled the Ayakita Jataka because in it there 
is mentioned a piece of iron “as big as a kannika.” Usually it is 
more specifically the horizontal ridge-pole or roof-plate against 
which rest the rafters of a building with a peaked or barrel-vaulted 
roof. This is just what is to be understood in Miln. 38 (ii. 1. 3) 
where we have “ As the rafters (gopdnasiyo) of a kitdgara go up to 
the kita, and are gathered together at the kita, and the kita is 
acknowledged to be the peak (agga) of all, so...” Kita does 
not, as I formerly supposed (JAOS., 48, 262), mean finial, but 
roof-ridge, etc. For finial we have (punna-)ghata, kalasa, etc.; 
in DhA., I, 414 a pasdda has a golden kita designed to carry sixty 
udaka-ghata. Hence kitdgdra is not primarily a pinnacled hall, 
though this is also implied, but a building with a ridged or 
rounded, but not domed, roof; and the established translation 
“gabled hall” is probably the best that can be found; in any 
case a mansion, rather than a mere house, is to be understood. The 
PTS Pali Dictionary equation gaha-kita = thinira = kannika 
is not actually incorrect, but it should be remembered that the two 
first are horizontal beams, the last a circular roof-plate. When as 
in DA. I, 309, cited above, a kitagdra has a kannika, it must be 
assumed that a building with apsidal end or ends is meant, each 
such end requiring its (half-) kannika; but it is just possible 
that here kannika stands for kita, since after all, the two are alike 
in function, though different in form. 





7 An analogous simile occurs already in the Saikhdyana Aranyaka, viii 
(= Aitareya Aranyaka, iii. 2. 1): “ Just as all the other beams (vaméa) 
rest on the main beam (édld-vaméa), so the whole self rests on this breath.” 
This enables us to translate sal4-vaméa more precisely as ridge-pole or 
roof-plate. 
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I 


In Monter-Wittams’ Sanskrit Dictionary, s.v. vind we find a 
description only of the modern instrument consisting of a long, 
narrow sounding board with a gourd at either end (in the southern 
form there is only one gourd), seven strings, and nineteen frets. 
This type of vind, in use at the present day, is also illustrated in 
numerous Rajput and Mughal paintings, and these take us back to 
the early seventeenth or late sixteenth century. Decidedly earlier 
than this is a representation in a fresco at Elira’; but this cannot 
possibly be of earlier than Rastrakita date, and before this time we 
cannot point to any illustration of an instrument resembling the 
modern vind. In any case, a vind of the modern type, but simpler 
form, is constantly represented, in Pala sculptures, as held in the 
hands of Sarasvati.** Possibly, too, the anuttdndlabu-vind of H., 
§ 145, a “ rounded-gourd ” vinaé, may have been of the later sort. 
On the other hand, we have a very large number of representations, 
ranging backward from the late Gupta period to the beginning of 
the second century B. c. (Bhaja and Bharhut)? in which the vina 
is consistently depicted as a kind of harp.” It is obviously with 
reference to this harp-vind (German “ Bogenharfe”) that the 
word as it occurs in classical Sanskrit and in Pali and early 
Prakrit literature is used. We may safely assume that the same 
harp-vina is referred to in the still earlier Vedic literature; partly 
because of the a priori probability of a continuity of the tra- 
dition backward, partly because harps of various kinds actually 
existed in very early times (as recent discoveries at Ur have demon- 





1 See Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, N. F. 3, 1926, p. 5 and fig. 3. 

18 Bhattasali, N. K., Iconography of the Buddhist and Brahmanical 
Images in the Dacca Museum, pp. 181 ff. and Pl. LXITII. 

*Thus certainly three centuries older than suggested by Sachs, 139, 
and long before the time of the Periplus. 

* The latest representation of the old Indian harp-vina I am able to cite 
is held by Sarasvati, who is associated with Visnu in a sculpture from 
Laksmanakati, dateable about the eighth century a. pD. (Bhattasali, loc. cit., 
p. 87 and Pl. XXXII.) 
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strated), and also because the Aranyaka sources give us the same 
terms and imply the same forms as those later current. It is true 
that in some places various kinds of vind are mentioned (cf. Keith, 
I, p. viii, note 2, and s. v. tantra below) ; but aside from this fact, 
the descriptions and actual representations are so consistent and 
so much in agreement that we are justified in speaking of the harp- 
vina here described as the old Indian vina. 

This old Indian vina is a harp without a post; it has a hollow 
belly covered with a board or stretched leather; this belly is 
broader towards the back, where its end is rounded, and tapers 
toward the front, where it is continued into an upstanding curved 
arm, which often terminates in a little scroll like the head of a 
violin. The seven strings, one above the other, are stretched from 
this arm to the belly, forming as it were arcs to the crescent of the 
whole frame; they pass through holes in the flat surface (wooden 
or parchment sounding board) of the belly and must pass through 
and be fastened to its rounded under side. The weight of the instru- 
ment lies well back; it is held under the left arm or in the lap, with 
its thin arm projecting forwards and upwards. From Mayirdastaka, 
I (M. p. 77), where the heroine is baddhavinda, “ girt with a vina” 
it would appear that the vin& was, or at least might be, supported 
by a kind of sling (cf. s. v. patta, below), as apparently indicated 
in our Plate, fig. 2. 

This old Indian vind was used equally by men and women, either 
as a solo instrument (e. g. Guttila Jataka), or as an accompaniment 
to song, as by Paiicasikha on the well-known occasion of Indra’s visit 
to the Buddha) ,* but even more often to accompany dancing (e. g. 
Div. 553, where queen Candraprabha nrtyatt, and Aus. Erz., 31, 
where the queen naccai), whether dramatic or processional. In 
representations of dancing scenes it is not uncommon to find two 
vinas in use together; sometimes also with an ensemble of flutes and 
drums, and (or) another stringed instrument, more like a European 
mandolin or Japanese biwa, described at the end of this article. 

The old Indian vind seems to have passed out of use altogether 
after the Gupta period; but the modern Burmese sau which “ has 
a boat-shaped body of wood, with a skin stretched over it for a 
sounding board ”,* and thirteen silk strings, is very like it. 





8 Sakka-pafttha Suttanta (Digha Nikdya, II, 265); Avaddna Sataka, 
story 17. 
‘Ferrars, Burma, 1900, p. 176; Sachs, fig. 96 (after Scott O’Connor). 
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The accompanying illustration is a restored representation of the 
old Indian viné, based on numerous representations in the early 
reliefs (esp. Bharhut, Amaravati, Pawaya). 























Fig. 1. The old Indian harp-vina. 


II 


The designations of the various parts of the old Indian vina will 
now be dealt with in alphabetical order.° 


‘Ambhana (Skr.), the belly. Ait. Ar., III, 2,5; SAr., VIII, 9 (compared to 


the belly of the human body). Evidently the boat-shaped, hollow 
body of the vini; not merely the sounding board as rendered by 








5 Abbreviations: 
Ait. Ar.: Aitareya Aranyaka. 
Aus. Erz.: Jacobi, Ausgewéhlte Hrzihlungen in Mahdrashtri, Leipzig, 
1886 (= Devendra, Uttarddhyayana Tika). 
CT.: Cowell and Thomas, trans. of H., 1897. 
DhA.: Dhammapada Atthakatha. 
Div.: Diwydvadana, edited by Cowell and Neill. 
H.: Harsacarita of Bana. 
Jat.: Jdtaka, edited by Fausbdll. 
Keith, 1: Keith, A. B., Séikhaiyana Aranyaka, 1908. 
» Bs , Aitareya Aranyaka, 1909. 
M.: Quackenbos, Sanskrit Poems of Mayira, 1917. 
Miln.: Milindapaiiha (Trenckner). 
NS.: Bharatiya Natya Sastra. 
Sachs: Die Musikeninstrumente Indiens und Indonesiens, Berlin, 1915. 
SAr.: Sdikhaiyana Aranyaka. 
SN.: Samyutta Nikdya (ed. Feer, P. T. S.). 
SSS.: Saikhdyana Srauta Sitra. 
V.: Vdsavadatta of Subandhu, trans. by Gray, 1913. 
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Keith, 2, 254. Synonyms: doni, donika (Pali), Miln. 53. SN., IV, 
197; bhdnda, Manu, X, 49. 

Bhénda (Skr.), the hollow body of the harp, hence the harp itself. Manu, 
X, 49, bhanda-vadana. Synonym: ambhana, doni. 

Carma (Skr.), camma (Pali), leather, viz. the parchment sounding board. 
Ait. Ar., III, 2, 5; SAr., VIII, 9 (“with a hairy skin they used to 
cover vinds”). Miln. 53. SN., IV, 197. Cf. godha-parivadentika, 
“sounding lizard skin” (of a harp?), Jat. VI, 580. Synonym: 
pokkhara. 

Chidrani (Skr.), chiddéni (Pali), holes. SAr., VIII, 9. The holes in the 
sounding board, through which the strings pass. These holes, each 
ringed like an eyelet, can be clearly seen in a Bharhut pillar relief, 
unpublished, but in the Indian Museum, Calcutta; they are taken 
from this source in the restored sketch, Fig. 1. In Jataka No. 432 
(Jat. III, 507), a certain actor or dancer (nata) fastens his big 
harp (mahdvinam) about his neck and enters a river. The water 
enters the holes of the harp (vindchiddehi pavisi), and then its 
weight causes him to sink. In DhA., I, 215 a serpent is inserted 
through one of the holes (chidda) in the sounding board (pokkhara) 
of a hatthikanta-vind, in order that it may later emerge and bite 
the owner of the instrument (Story of Udena; for an Amaravati 
illustration, see Rev. des Arts Asiatiques, VI, pp. 101-2, and PI. 
XXXII). 

Danda (Skr.), danda, dandaka (Pali), the arm of the vind, forming 
with the ambhana the whole frame.5 Mayirdstaka, VII (M. p. 77), 
vinidanda (sic) compared to a “raised quivering arm ”; °® SN., VI, 
197; Miln. 538. In Hoarsacarita, 252 (H., 223), vinddandah 
konabhighatesu, a man is compared to the arm of a vina by reason 
of the many cudgellings he has received. It would seem to be im- 
plied that not only the strings, but also the arm of the instrument 
might be intentionally struck with the plectrum (kona, vadana) ; 
this would produce a different kind of sound, and it would be possi- 
ble in this way at least to emphasize the tala. This possibility is 
supported by the Guttila Jataka episode (Jat., II, 253) where the 
competing players break successively all the strings of the vind, and 
play finally on the arm alone (suddhadandaka). The arm of the 
vind is proverbially bent (not “broken” as rendered in Jat., trans., 
II, 156) like a hunchback or an old man (Jat., II, 225, vinddandako 
viya samkutito). Jat., II, 226 resumes samkutito . .. chinnatanti- 
vind ’ti which the Commentator interprets as “bent like the body 
and arm (sadoniko vinddandako) of a vini with broken strings”; 








5 Thus the rendering of danda alone as “frame” in 8. B. H. XXXV, 84, 
is too comprehensive. 

* Cf. the use of danda in Subandhu, Vasavadattd, 266-7 (V., pp. 127, 
187); and the term dandahasta used iconographically to designate the 
straight upper left arm of a Natardija image. 
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and indeed, the curved shape of the whole frame would be still more 
conspicuous when the strings were broken. 

The Avaddina Sataka, story 1(Speyer, Bibl. Buddh., III, 1902, I, 
95, 11, cited by Sachs) specifies PaficaSikha’s vind as a vdidirya- 
danda vind; in this case I hesitate to accept the meaning “beryl ” 

r “lapis” for the material of the arm.” In Dh. A. 1. 433 the same 
vini has its danda made of veluva (vilva) wood. 

A synonym is vamsa, occurring in Aus. Erz., 56, and rightly 
identified with dandaka by Meyer, Hindu Tales, 196. Here the vamsa 
is said to be asuddha, “not clear”, and this defect in the particu- 
lar instrument is found to be due to the presence of a small stone 
in the vamsa.® Thus the arm of a vind is hollow, and no doubt this 
hollow is continuous with that of the belly; perhaps, as the word 
vamsa itself suggests, the arm may sometimes have been made of 
bamboo. In any case the use of vamsa here goes far to explain SAr., 
VIII, 9, where we have “ As this (human harp, i.e., body) has a 
vaméga, so that divine harp has a danda”; in other words, the 
human spine and the arm of the vind are correlated, inasmuch as 
both are firm upstanding elements. 

It will be observed that suddha and asuddha applied to danda as 
cited above are not corresponding terms; the suddha danda is “ noth- 
ing but the arm of the vini”, the asuddha danda is one that does 
not ring true. 


Dhite (Skr. and Pkt.), style of harp playing. There are four such styles, 


of which one, the vyafijanadhitu has ten variations (NS., 29, 52 and 
Priyadarsika, III, 10). 

donika (Pali), the belly or body of the vind, synonym of ambhana. 
SN. IV., 197; Miln., 53; Jat., II, 226 (sadoniko vinddandako, 
“body and arm of the vina”, i. e. the whole frame. 

(Skr. and Pali), plectrum. H., § 84, “he taught the vind, the 
plectrum firmly grasped in his hand”. Miln. 53. S.N., IV, 197. 
Monier Williams cites Rémdyana II, 71, 26 and 81, which I have 
not consulted. 

Synonym: vddana. In Keith 1, p. viii, vddini, H., p. 63, kona 
and 8. B. EH. XXXV, 84, kona, the terms are mistranslated “bow ”, 
and Monier Williams s. v. kona has “ fiddle-stick ” as well as “ quill 
of a lute”. Actually, no Indian vini, whether ancient or modern, 
was ever played with a bow, nor for that matter is the European 
lute. The representations show that the plectrum with which the 












ete. 


tune, 


7 Just as vajra is not always “diamond,” but very often “ adamantine ”, 


® According to NS., XXVIII, 25, imperfections in sound (being out of 


etc.,) are attributed to defects either of the danda, or of the vddana 


(mistranslated “resonance” by Grosset, Contribution a Vétude de la 
musique hindoue, p. 57) or of the strings. The vind of Aus. Erz., 56, was 
at fault not only with respect to the danda, but also in having a hair on 
one of the strings. 
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. old Indian viné was played had the form of a thin rectangular or 

pointed piece of wood, held between the thumb and forefinger. With 

such a plectrum, not only the strings but also the arm of the lute 

"i could have been struck, when necessary, with considerable vigor, 

ss and this elucidates kondbhighdtesu, cited above from H., § 252, s. v. 
- danda. 

The plectrum is very clearly shown in some of the illustrations on 
the Plate; also in Paficasikha’s hand in a Gandharan Visit of Indra, 
nd Foucher, L’Art gréco-bouddhique du Gandhara, I, fig. 247; where the 
‘a player’s hand is raised above his head as though he were striking 
wi with considerable force. But some reliefs seem to indicate a use of 
. the fingers only without any plectrum. 

“i Mirchané (Skr), mucchané (Pali), pitch. SN., IV, 197 (with bandhana, 
pe possibly = sddharana of the NS). In Jat., II, 249, Misila, vinam 
. uttamamucchaniya mucchetva vadesi, “having tuned the vind to a 
~ high pitch, played”; he then tunes the vini lower to a medium 
he pitch, (majjhimamucchanéya), and finally plays with the strings 
eee slack (sithile). In Mahévagga, V, 1, 16 we are told that if the 
strings of a vini are too much or too little stretched, it is not in a 
os fit condition to be played on. 
th- Mucchané is evidently used above (colloquially ?) in the older 
me sense equivalent to sthdna, pitch or register, as in the older Rkpra- 
tisakhya where also we have three registers, uttama, madhya, and 
- mandra (cf. Caland et Henry, L’Agnistoma, p. 462). Sthdna is used 
; in this sense in the NS (XXVIII, 35), but now mirchané has come 
as to mean mode, and there are seven mirchands in each register, of 
, which (fourteen) seven are called jatis, a term practically equiva- 
= lent to réga. The NS. (XXVIII, 25) illustrates these points by 
- citing the tuning of two vinas, at first alike; the changes made by 
the altering the pitch of the strings of one of them, and the comparison 
197 of the resulting notes with those of the other, show that a vina 
; could be so tuned as to take account of the twenty-two $rutis, in 
= other words lent itself to all the niceties of musical theory and 
one practise. 
_* In the Avadaina Sataka, 17th story, it is expressly stated that 
ail Pafcasikha playing on one string of a vind produced the seven notes 
orn (sapta svaranéni) and the twenty-one modes (mirchamas); it is 
ned hardly implied that there was anything miraculous about this, 
“the except in that the effects were obtained from a single string. 
—" Mirchamé is used here evidently in the later sense of “mode”, as 
ne”, in the NS. But the NS knows only fourteen mirchands, seven for 
each graéma; perhaps the passage could be used to support the 
it. of theory of the third gréma, not mentioned in the NS, but referred to 
dana by Sarngadeva in the thirteenth century as having “ retired to Indra- 
e la loka ”.° 
was . . 
ir on ® For the mirchana problems see Fox-Strangways, A. H., Music of Hin- 
dustan, pp. 106-112. 
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The word jativinad occurring in Jat. II. 249, must I think mean, 
not as the translators have it “a beautiful vind,” but one adapted 
to the playing of jdtis. But whether it is to be deduced that not all 
vinais were so constructed as to make this possible, I cannot say. 

It is evident from the above passages, and implied by many others 
in which the skill of the player is so emphasized and the effects of 
the music described as so moving, that the vind could be tuned and 
kept in tune, and the same must be true of the modern Burmese 
saun; the music cannot have been a mere drone. It is nevertheless 
very difficult to understand how such harps as this (which were also 
known to the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans) could be tuned or 
kept in tune; not so much because no tuning devices are to be seen 
in the representations, as because it would be impossible to make 
an instrument with a curved frame and no post, were the frame 
even of steel, so rigid that a change of tension in one string would 
not alter that of all the others. 

Patta (Pali), only in Miln., 53; rendered “bridge of metal” in 8. B. Z. 
XXXV, 84, but apart from the fact that there is no authority for 
“metal”, the use of a bridge on the harp-vina would be impossible, 
as the strings do not reach the sounding beard side by side, but one 
above the other. 

I am inclined to think of “sling” as a probable meaning, as we 
know from Mayirdstaka, 1, cited above, that the vind was or could 
be supported in some such manner as by a sling.*° This meaning 
also accords with the initial position of the word in the Miln. list of 
parts. A sling, passing over the right shoulder, seems to be repre- 
sented in our Plate, Fig. 2. 

Pokkhara (Pali), the sounding board of a harp, made of stretched skin. 
It is pierced by the chiddani, through which the strings pass, DhA., 
I, 215. Cf. pokkhara as skin of adrum. Synonym: carma. 

Siras (Skr.), head, i. e. the top of the arm (danda) of the vind. In the 
representations the arm very often ends in a little scroll, which is 
evidently the “head”. Ait. Ar., III, 2,5; SAr., VIII, 9. 

Possible synonym: upavina. 

Sthana (Skr.), register, high, middle, or low. See s.v. mirchand; and 
Caland et Henry, L’Agnistoma, p. 462, with reference to Sdmavidh. 
Br., I, 1, 8, 3. 

Svara (Skr.), note. The seven svaras are produced by the seven strings 
(Avadina Sataka, 17th story; Caland et Henry, L’Agnistoma, pp. 
461, 462). 

Tantra, tantri (Skr.), tanti (Pali), strings. Ait. Ar., III, 2, 5; SAr., 
VIII, 9; SSS., XVII; SN., IV, 197; Miln., 53; and passim. The 
strings are seven in number; one above the other, they pass through 
holes in the sounding board into the hollow of the body (ambhana) 





1° In Div. 553, hastdd vind Srasta bhiimadu mipatita, it is perhaps implied 
by Srasté that the sling is loosened, and therefore the vind slips out of the 
player’s hand. 
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an, and probably through its under side, there to be fastened as in the 
ted modern Burmese sau; at this point on the under side of the belly 
all the tuning devices must also have been placed. For the question of 

tuning see s.v. mirchand. Ait. Ar. and SAr. have tardmavati, appar- 
ers ently “tightly strung ”. 
of In Jat. II. 253, the seven strings are broken in succession, the 
nd player performing on those remaining, and finally on the arm alone. 
ese The first string to be broken is called the bhamaratanti, “ bee- 
ess string”; as the first string to be broken would naturally be the 
lso top one, and as this being the longest would have the lowest note, 
or we are able to identify the “bee-string” as the top string. In the 
pen case of a harp for charming elephants (hatthikanta-vind) three of 
ike the strings have magical effects when struck (DhA., I, 215). 
me The vinis shown in the representations have sometimes seven, 
uld sometimes as many as ten strings. 

The vind with a hundred strings of SSS., XVII, XVIII, must 

_#. have been a quite different instrument. I have seen in Kashmir an 
for instrument resembling a Tyrolese zither, but with as many as a 
dle, hundred strings, and played like a dulcimer. 
one Pace PTS Pali Dictionary, s.v. tantu, this word in Jat., V, 196, 

is the string of a toy, not of a musical instrument. 
we Stringed instruments generally, including the vina in particular, 
uld are called tantrikrta (NS., XXVIII, 9). 
ing Synonym of tantra: sitra; Buddhacarita, V, 55 (suvarnnasitrin), 
of “golden strings”, the instrument being here designated by the less 
ire- usual term parivddini. 

Vad, Skr. root used of playing the vina, e. g. Div. 553, vo vddayati; Jat. II, 
in. 248, vo vadesi; Aus. Erz., 31, vo vdei; and passim. Instrumental 
A., music in general, as distinguished from song (gitd@) and drama 

(natya) is called vadya (NS., XXVIII, 7). 
the Vadaka (Skr. and Pali), véyaga (Prakrit), (vind-), vina-player. SAr., 
is VIII, 10; Jat. II, 248; Aus. Erz., 56; and passim. 


Vadana (Skr.), véyanaya (Prakrit),the plectrum. Ait. Ar., III, 2,5; SAr., 
VIII, 9 (compared to the tongue of the human body, as a clapper, 


ind striker; SSS., XVII, XVIII (vddini). NS., XXVIII, 25. Aus. Erz., 
ah. 31 (the vaéyanaya slips from the players hand). 
Synonym: kona, q. v. 

1gs Vina (Skr. Pali, and Prakrit), in classical and earlier Sanskrit, etc., the 
PP. harp-vini, Bogenharfe. Buddhacarita, V. 48, rukmapatracitram . 

vindm, a vini decorated with gold leaf. Jdtivind, Jat. II, 248, see 
ir, s.v. mirchana. In the Sakka-paiiha Suttanta, also in the Dhamma- 
the pada Atthakathd, III, 226, PaficaSikha’s vind is made of “ yellow 
igh veluva wood”; in the Avaddna Sataka, story 53, its danda is made 
a) of (or decorated with) vdidirya. This vina originally belonged to 
cea Mara (veluva-danda-v°, DhA., I, 433). The word vina is, of course, 
ied of constant occurrence, and it would be superfluous to accumulate 
the loci. According to Monier-Williams, the word parivddini, which 


occurs in Buddhacarita, V, 55, where it is called big, and has golden 
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strings, is a seven stringed lute (sc. harp-vinad) ; cf. parivddentika, 
8.v. carma. Hatthikanta-vind, for charming elephants, DhA., I, 215. 
Anuttindlabu-vind, “ rounded gourd vina”, H., § 145. 

It may be added that many of the terms already listed occur not 
alone, but with the word vind prefixed adjectivally, e.g. vind- 
dandaka, ete. 

Viné-dria (Pkt.=Skr. vindcirya), an expert vini-player, occurs in 
Priyadarsikda, III, 5. 


III 


The exact sense of some other terms is not so clear: 


Afigulinigraha (Skr.), SAr., VIII, 9 (compared to the joints of the human 
body), translated “ finger catches ”, Keith, 1, 55. Perhaps the bind- 
ings on the arm of the vind, but the word order of the lists (see 
below) does not support this. 

Sastravati (Skr.) of SAr. VIII, 9, is rendered “ sounding board ” by Keith, 
1, 55; but as the corresponding passage in Air. Ar has sabdawati, I 
am inclined to think that éastravati is merely a predicate, “ gives 
out sound.” 

Upastarana (Skr.), SAr. VIII, 9, rendered “covers” by Keith, 1, 55. I 
cannot offer any suggestion. 

Upavina, upavend, perhaps the same as éiras, part beyond or added to the 
body of the vina. Miln. 53, rendered “neck” in S. B. E. XXXV, 84; 
but the position of the word in the Miln. list, immediately following 
dandé (arm or neck), would seem to imply the meaning “ head” 
only; it is found also in the same position in SN., IV, 197. 

It should be observed that Skr. wpavinaya means the playing of 
the vini before someone, and not any part of the instrument itself 
(cf. upanrt); it occurs in H. § 82 in a charming passage where 
the bees are said to play with their feet a tiny (bdla-) vind, the 
strings of which are the rosy rays of the royal earring (cf. “ bee- 
string ”, s. v. tantra). 


In conclusion of this section, it will be worth while to cite the 
lists of terms as given in Miln. and SN., as they seem to be 
arranged in logical order, and this gives some clues to meaning. 
In Miln., 53, we have patta, camma, doni, danda, upavina, tantiyo, 
kona: in SN., IV, 19%, the same, omitting patta. In SAr., VIII, 
9, we have a reverse order; disregarding Sastravatt which comes 
first, we have Siras, danda, ambhana, chidrani, angulinigrahas, 
tantram, vaddana, carma. 

IV 


Another instrument 


It remains to be observed that another stringed instrument, more 
like a lute or mandolin, also very like a Japanese biwa, is repre- 
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sented less often in the reliefs, either replacing the harp (e. g., 
Descent of the Bodhisattva, Amaravati, Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
reproduced in Burgess, Buddhist Stupas of Amaravati and Jaggay- 
yapeta, fig. 7) or used together with it (our Plate, fig. 6, also in one of 




















Fig. 2. The old Indian lute or mandolin. 


the Amaravati dancing scenes in the British Museum). This instru- 
ment has five strings, struck with a plectrum; and a corresponding 
number of tuning pegs at the top of the long neck (see accompany- 
ing restoration based on several representations). We do not know 
what this instrument was called; but as the other is best called a 
harp, so this is best referred to as a kind of mandolin. It seems to 
survive in the Travancore dunduni (Sachs, fig. 79), which is played 
with a plectrum, and has frets. 


List OF ILLUSTRATIONS ON THE PLATE ™ 


1. Two seated female harpists, part of the chorus of a dance of apsarases, 
Bharhut, ca. 175 B.C. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
Harpist (possibly Paficasikha) walking, accompanying a processional 
dancer, Amarivati, ca. 200 A.D. British Museum. 
3. One of two seated female harpists in a scene similar to fig. 1, from a 
Sunga railing pillar from Besnagar. Gwalior Museum. 
4. Two seated female harpists, part of the chorus in a dancing scene, 
railing medallion from Amariavati, ca. 200 A.D. British Museum. 
5. Seated female harpist, part of the chorus in a dancing scene, from a 
pre-Kusiana architrave, now J 626 in the Lucknow Museum. 
6. Dancing scene from an architrave, Pawaya, Gwalior; Gupta. Harpist 
on right, “ mandolin” player on left. 


bo 








11 For illustrations of Paficasikha with his vind see my “ Early Indian 
Iconography 1, Indra,” Eastern Art, Vol. 1, 1928. A Gandharan relief in 
which the plectrum is clearly shown is reproduced in Mémoires concernant 
Vasie orientale, III, 1919, Pl. IV, Fig. 5; but ib. Fig. 4 the vind seems 
to be played with the thumb without any visible plectrum. 





TURKISH PALA “SWORD” AND ITS DERIVATIVES 


GxrorGE C. MILEs 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


IN THREE of the standard English dictionaries * there appears a 
word balas, which seems never actually to have existed in English 
or in any other language, and which therefore ought, for the sake 
of lexicographical accuracy, to be “killed”. In order to kill the 
word properly it has been necessary to determine the manner in 
which it came into the English dictionaries and also, incidentally, 
into an Arabic dictionary, and to follow the etymological history 
of a foreign word to which the mistake is ultimately to be traced. 

This word balas is defined variously as “a long dagger intended 
for thrusting rather than cutting, used by the Turks”, “a Turkish 
yataghan ”, “a short sabre or dagger-like weapon ” etc. It appears 
to have been taken from Captain Sir Richard F. Burton’s writings,” 
and defined and etymologized apparently on his authority alone. 
The author uses the word in describing the purchases that travellers 
from Medina to Stamboul used to make with certain money allowed 
them as privileged personages on their arrival in the latter city. 
He says, “ This gift is sometimes squandered in pleasure, more 
often profitably invested either in merchandise or in articles of 
home-use, presents of dress and jewellery for the women, handsome 
arms, especially pistols and Balas (yataghans), silk tassels, amber 
pipe-pieces, slippers, and embroidered purses.” * A foot-note on 
“Balas” reads, “The Turkish ‘ yataghan’. It is a long dagger, 
intended for thrusting rather than cutting, and has a curve, which, 
methinks, has been widely copied by the Duke of Orleans, in the 
bayonet of the Chasseurs de Vincennes.” Burton, therefore, gave 
the lexicographers a word balas supposedly of Turkish origin, some- 
time after 1855 (when the story of his Pilgrimage was first pub- 





1Century Dictionary, 1911, vol. I, p. 427; Funk & Wagnall’s New 
Standard Dictionary, 1923, p. 213; Webster's New International Dictionary, 
1927, p. 173, bottom. The editors of A & B of the N. HB. D. (1888) either 
rightly ignored the word or missed it. 

2 Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah and Mecca, Memorial 
Ed., London, 1893, vol. II, p. 8. 

3 Loc. cit. 
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lished) ; but, though the weapon, and therefore probably the name, 
would be of Turkish origin, the author used the word in a chapter 
describing the people of Medina, and hence we may expect that the 
weapon in Arabia and the word in Arabic were in use at that time. 
The standard Turkish and Arabic lexicons and dictionaries contain 
no word balas with the meaning under present discussion; but 
Dozy * gives under the stem ws, the word gills defines it as a 
“long poignard ”, and gives a lone reference to Burton’s passage 
quoted above. 

Now balas, completely lacking in the Arabic dictionaries, is 
clearly not a “ good ” Arabic word, and Dozy’s single reference to 
Burton together with the absence of such a word in Turkish whence 
it most probably originated, would lead one to suspect that Burton 
had made some mistake in putting the word down. A little study, 
however, exonerates Burton and inculpates Dozy and the English 
(more strictly, American) lexicographers. 

In Turkish, the word Yb or whl, in either case pronounced 
pala, has the meaning “a flat sword of different kinds”,® “ poi- 
gnard, petite épée 4 lame courte, couteau de chasse”,® “ petite 
épée large et courte 4 deux tranchants; poignard”,’ “a broad 
curved, partly double-edged Turkish scimitar”,® etc. There are 
other meanings of the word, such as “a long steering oar or pad- 
dle”, “any long and flat thing thinned at the edges”, “ flat part 
of an oar, shovel”, “scabbard for a flat sword”, “planche de 
palissade ”, “ coussinet long et plat qui se met sous la selle ”, etc. ; 
but these meanings, with the exception of the last, are certainly 
those of ahomonym, Yu or al, borrowed from the Italian mari- 
time pala shortened from pala di remo, meaning “ blade of an oar ” 
(Latin pala, “spade, shovel”) ; the last semantine, with the sense 
of “saddle-cloth ” is probably still another word, a borrowing and 
specialization of Persian , »Y\ , having various meanings, such as 
“a coarse woolen cloth worn by dervishes, a woolen carpet, sack- 
cloth ”, ete. We need concern ourselves only with the word Yb 








* Supplément auw dictionnaires arabes, 1881, vol. I, p. 110. 


6 7 os 
Si Grp Be colo s , 1317, p. 346. 
* Barbier de Meynard, Dict. turc-frangais, 1881, vol. I, p. 386. 


7 Ibid., p. 384. 
8 Sir James W. Redhouse, A Turkish and English Lewicon, Constanti- 
nople, 1890, p. 434. 
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or al in the sense of “sword”, whether the exact meaning be a 
long dagger or a short sabre, which are, after all, essentially the 
same, and whether it be slightly curved or perfectly straight. From 
Turkish pala (strictly pala or padlah, in any case, as noted above, 
pronounced pala) to Burton’s balas in the Hijaz is a far cry, but 
fortunately there is an Arabic word, which not only fills the gap 
but also exposes an instance of carelessness on the part of Dozy and 
the editors of the above-mentioned dictionaries. 

Arabic Jl, plural J or as Yh is a staff with an iron point, 
used by the fishermen of Basrah and by hunters who throw it, or, 
with a derived meaning, a narrow long sword;° a rare word, but 
one in use very early. In At-Tabari’s Annals, there is a line which 
may be translated, “and there came into the hands of the Zanj, 
swords and balas and foils (sticks, cudgels) and shields”.1° The 
Zanj (or Zenj) were black slaves mostly from the east coast of 
Africa, employed by contractors from Basrah to dig away the 
nitrous surface soil near the city, to lay bare the fruitful earth 
underneath and at the same time obtain saltpetre from the upper 
layers. In the year 869 a. D., a certain ‘Ali ibn Muhammad from 

the vicinity of Teheran, pretending to be a descendant of ‘Ali and 
' Fatimah, stirred up the discontented Zanj to a long and at times 
very successful rebellion against the established order, which lasted 
from 869 till 883. The troops sent against them from Basrah and 
Baghdad were mostly Turks, and at one time were led by the Turk- 
ish general Julan.* The great Tabari himself was present at some 
of the bloody encounters between the slave rebels and the govern- 
ment troops, and in the line quoted above was enumerating arms 
found in the possession of some of the Zanj,—arms which the latter 
had captured from the Turkish troops. The fact that bdlahs had 
been captured from the Turkish mercenaries is interesting, parti- 
cularly in view of the fact that the word following «,Y\ in the 
text, cx | |5y , which I have rendered “ foils”, is also an unusual 





a val ob Spe & gill oss] under Jl, p. 238. Lane, who draws 
from the Taj Cc ‘artis, is confused when he writes (E. W. Lane, Arabic- 
English Lexicon, 1863, I, p. 277), “ used by the hunters of El-Basrah, who 
throw it at the game ”. I think the Arab lexicographers are wrong in mak- 
ing the sword the derived meaning. The other way around is more probable. 
1° De Goeje’s ed., III*® (1883-1884), p. 1754, 1. 14. 

11 Cf. Theodor Néldeke, Orientalische Skizzen, 1892, pp. 155-184. 
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and probably a foreign word. De Goeje in his glossary of At- 
Tabari recognizes Jl as from Turkish Xb, but suggests that it 
may here mean “ cassio ”,!? which appears very doubtful to me. 

The Arabic word turns up again in Majd ad-din abii-as-Sa‘idat 
al-Mubarak ibn Muhammad ibn al-Athir’s commentary on unusual 
words in the Hadith** where he reports the tradition that the 
Prophet disapproved of “striking with the bdlah ”,1*—it was ap- 
parently a fishermen’s gambling pastime,—and he defines bdlah as 
a piece of iron thrown in fishing. The author is speaking of a tra- 
dition of the 1st Century of the Flight, but he himself lived from 
544-606 (1149-1210 a. p.), and I am inclined to believe that Mu- 
hammad never knew the word bdlah, although proof, of course, is 
lacking. The word occurs again in the Kitab al-I‘tibar of Usimah 
ibn Munqidh of Shayzar, who wrote in the latter 6th Century A. H. 
and died in 584 (1188 a. p.) ; in a description of hunting in Syria, 
the author uses balah in a way that seems to indicate that the 
weapon was thrown at the game rather like a javelin.*® Bdlah is in 
common use today in the colloquial speech of Damascus and its 
environs; the word meaning a rather short double-edged, pointed 
sword.’® Finally it appears that balah or palah (under Spanish or 
Italian influence), meaning a sabre or a scimitar, is now in use 
among the Bedouin of Tripoli, Tunis and Morocco.’ 

There can be little doubt that this Arabic word bdalah, meaning 
generally sword, dagger, pike, javelin, etc. is the same word as the 
one used by Burton, and that Burton’s English plural s in Balas 
misled Dozy and the editors of the three English dictionaries 





12 Introductio, Glossarium, Addenda et Emendanda, 1901, p. exxvi. 


18 6s Shs] ise dy lS, ed. Cairo, 1318, under Jy}, pp. 119- 
120. 

& 

u ILS) mye 558 a}, loc. cit. 

Cf. Dr. P. K. Hitti’s translation, An Arab-Syrian Gentleman and 
Warrior in the Period of the Crusades, Columbia Univ. Press, 1929, p. 245. 
Dr. Hitti was good enough to call my attention to this passage. 

76 On the authority of Drs. P. K. Hitti and C. Zurayk. 

17 Cf. de Goeje, loc. cit., Introductio, Glossarium etc., p. exxvi, and A. 
Fischer in Mit. d. Sem. f. Orient. Sprachen, Jahrg. II, Abth. II, pp. 222- 
236; but Fischer is obviously confusing two pélahs or bdlahs, one trace- 
able through Spanish to Lat. pdla, the other being the word now under 


consideration. Cf. Dozy, I, p. 130, Db. 
6 
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(though it is indeed difficult to understand how they failed to sus- 
pect the s in a sentence that contains nine other plurals). If these 
facts are true, then I imagine English balas, “a Turkish yata- 


/ 


ghan ” etc., and Arabic - » “ long poignard ”, may both be con- 
sidered dead. 

As for the relationship of Arabic bdlah to Turkish pala, it is 
clear, I think, that they are the same word and that, in spite of 
Ibn al-Athir (whose use of the word looks suspiciously like an 
anachronism), the word and very probably the weapon are origin- 
ally Turkish,’* and were introduced respectively into Arabic and 
Arabia by Turkish soldiers employed by the ‘Abbasid Caliphs dur- 
ing the 9th Century and perhaps even earlier.*° Unfortunately my 
efforts to find Turkish pala in any very early Turkish literature 
have met with no success. The word has been examined by other 
etymologists and rather unconvincing attempts have been made to 
derive pala from Latin pdla,® from modern Persian Jy) ,” 
Kurdish IY», Y ‘o'y “yi etc.,% and from some unnamed Alban- 





18In words borrowed into Arabic p most commonly changes to b, some- 
times to f; Turkish would hardly, or at least need not, change borrowed 
initial b to p. 

1° The Turkish guard was established in the ‘Abbasid court early in the 
3rd C. (Art. “ ‘Abbasids,” Hney. of Islam), but Mansiir who died in 158 
(775) had Turks in his body-guard (cf. Weil, Geschichte der islamitischen 
Vilker, 1866, p. 143); and under Qutaibah b. Muslim, of course, in the 
latter Ist C., the Arabs came into close contact with the Turks of 
Transoxania. 

2° Bedros Effendi Kerestedjian, Quelques materiaux pour un dictionnaire 
étymologique de la langue turque, London, 1912. 

21 Cf. K. Lokotsch, Htymologisches Wérterbuch der europdischen Wé6rter 
orientalischen Ursprungs, 1927, p. 129, no. 1615, also no. 1672. Palad 
is “steel” and is a Persian loan-word in Turkish; the permutation of 
vowels, dropping of the final consonant, specialization of meaning, re- 
quired in order to convert Persian piéléd to Turkish pala, meanwhile 
preserving pildd in the sense “steel” in Turkish, all seems highly im- 
probable. F. W. K. Miiller’s attempt at the etymology of pildd in the 
W. Z. K. M., V, 1891, p. 186, is hopelessly far-fetched. Cf. also P. Horn, 
Grundriss der neupersischen Etymologie, 1893, no. 340; H. Hiibschmann, 
Etymologie u. Lautlehre der Ossetischen Sprache, 1887, p. 121; and 
Miklosich in the Denkschriften, K. Ak. d. Wiss., Wien, vol. 35, p. 144 
and vol. 38, p. 15. 

*2 Lokotsch again, loc. cit. But these words are variants of Pers. pilad 
(Cf. O. Schrader, Sprachvergleichung u. Urgeschichte, 2. Auflage, 1890, 
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ian word,”* whence also modern Greek wdAy or wdAa, bearing the 
same meaning. In any case there is certainly no ground for a 
derivation from Middle Greek waAy and dda for good semantic 
reasons.** Vambéry makes no mention of pala in Die Primitive 
Cultur des Turko-Tatarischen Volkes nor in his etymological dic- 
tionary, but to conclude on this account that pala is not a good 
Turkish word would be a most vicious form of argumentum ex 
stlentto. He does, however, in the latter work, give the stems pal-, 
bal- etc.,?° indicating a concrete meaning of “ einhauen, einschnei- 
den” which is significant. A. von le Coq ** notes a word paldq 


(palax) meaning a large staff, in the language of the Turks of the 
Turfan region, but he does not agree with Radloff that it may be 
derived from the Osmanli pala. 

Finally Turkish pala has been made the original of a row of 
words, occurring in most of the languages of Europe, which Lo- 
kotsch has assembled in his Wérterbuch 7": Bulg. pala, Serb. Czech. 
palos, Pol. patasz, patasik, Russian palas, Roum. pald, palos, Ital. 


palascio, Fr. palache, Eng. palache, Germ. Pallasch: to which, for 
the sake of completeness, should be added: Serb. palosa, pala, Rus- 
sian palaska, palasik, Wallach. palos, Fr. palas, and Magyar pallos, 
and (outside of Europe) Kurdish , 2g. Lokotsch’s English 
palache, I cannot find. The meaning is generally “ sabre, scimitar, 
dagger”, and sometimes a curve is implied. The Grimms and 
Kluge derived the German from the Russian; ** Diez, the French 
from the Italian, and the Italian from the Russian, Wallachian or 





p. 294), and there is also in Kurdish |: defined as job and “ dague, 


yatagan” ( &s SI dad 53 Bdnoss| rl oleS and A. Jaba, Dict. 
Kurde-Frang., St. Petersburg, 1879). 

- ss u~9 ls <s° Li. vu , p. 346. Cf. also Barbier de Maynard, vol. 
I, p. 386 and F. von Kraelitz-Greifenhorst in Sitzb. d. Ak. d. Wiss., Wien, 
1910, Bd. 66, 4. Abh., p. 43. 

24See Liddell & Scott, Greek-English Lexicon, 8th Ed., 1901, pp. 1110 
and 1111. 

**H. Vambéry, Htymologisches Wérterbuch der _ turko-tatarischen 
Sprachen, 1878, no. 215. 

2° Sprichwérter u. Lieder aus der Gegend von Turfan, in the Baessler- 
Archw., 1911, p. 85. 

*7 Op. cit., no. 1615, p. 129. 

* J. & W. Grimm, Deutsches Wérterbuch, 1889, s. v. Pallasch; F. Kluge, 
Etymologisches Wérterbuch der deutschen Sprache, the same. 
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Magyar.*® The borrowing into German, at least, would seem to 
have been in the 17th Century; and the Russian certainly appears 
to have been the medium of transmission to the northern European 
countries in general.*° But in any case, I imagine, all the words, 
with the exception of Bulg. pala, Serb. pala, and Roum. pald, are 
to be derived not as Lokotsch supposes, from Turkish pala (which 
should serve for the noted exceptions), but from Turkish esd \ 
pal(y)ush (palyiish), “a short and double-edged straight sword or 
rapier ”, perhaps originally, as Sami suggests, (x. Vy (pala- 
shish), a shish being a sharp-pointed sword, or, more usually a spit 
or anything long and sharp like a spit.** 
To summarize, then, I take it: that balas does not exist, that 
Burton’s Balas is an English plural of Arabic wh , from Turkish 
Y or &ls, brought into Arabic by the Turkish mercenaries in 
‘Iraq in the 9th Century of our era or earlier, that Yu is a native 
Turkish word, and that the row of European words discussed above 
are ultimately to be derived from Turkish Yl, where there is no 
final fricative, and _ 4,J\, where there is.% 





29°F. Diez, Htymologisches Wérterbuch der romanischen Sprachen, 5. 
Ausgabe, 1887, p. 388. 

8° Cf. A. Demmin, Die Kriegswaffen in ihren geschichtlichen Entwick- 
lungen etc., 1893, p. 719. 

31 Op. cit., exe L; ef. Barbier de Maynard, p. 386. 

32 Cf. T. Maretit, Rjecnik Hrvatskoga ili Srpskoga jezika, Zagreb, 1924- 
1927, under palag, pala (2), palos, and pdloga; and Miklosich, Die Fremd- 
worter in den slavischen Sprachen in the Denkschriften, K. Ak. d. Wiss., 
Wien, 1867, vol. 15, under palos, and Die tiirkischen Elemente im den 
siidost- und osteuropdischen Sprachen in the same journal, vol. 35, p. 138. 
where he hesitates about associating palos and pala, and vol. 38, p. 9, 


where he suggests dae) Le 

8° It is perhaps worth while to note that in the following works mention 
of pala or balah is lacking: L. M. Devic, Dict. étym. des mots frang. 
d@origine orientale, 1876; L. K. Marinkovitch, Vocab. des mots persans, 
arabes, et turcs introduits dans la langue serbe etc. in Abh. des 5. Intern. 
Orient. Congresses, Berlin, 1881 (1882); K. Vollers, Beitrége zur Kenntnis 
der lebenden arabischen Sprache in Aegypten, in ZDMG, vol. 51, pp. 305- 
310; and L. Ronzevalle, Les emprunts turcs dans le grec vulgaire de 
Roumélie et spécialement d’Andrinople, JA 10e. sér., vol. XVIII, 1911. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 





An Arab-Syrian Gentleman and Warrior in the Period of the 
Crusades. Memoirs of Usaimah ibn-Mungidh (kitab al- 
‘tibar). Translated in full by Puitrp K. Hirtt. New York: 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY Press, 1929. Pp. x, 265. 


The Origins of the Druze People and Religion with Extracts from 
their Sacred Writings. Columbia University Oriental Studies, 
Vol. XXVIII. By Puiuie K. Hittt. New York: Cotumstia 
UNIVERSITY Press, 1928. Pp. 80. 


Professor Hitti has rendered a valuable service to Arabists in 
presenting a new translation, based on a fresh firsthand study of 
the manuscript, of Usama’s autobiography, and he has equally 
served all students of the age when the Church and Islam locked 
horns on Syrian soil. And further, of those who value the records 
of history as primarily human documents quite apart from the 
accidents of time and space the editor has deserved well for placing 
in their hands such memoirs as this autobiography of the Arab 
knight and gentleman. Western historians have had in their hands 
the compendious volumes of H. Derenbourg, with text, translation 
and introduction amounting to some 1150 pages; but this work has 
become vergriffen and costly, while it would not satisfy the general 
English-reading public. On the scholarly side Dr. Hitti, with his 
native and trained ability as an Arabist, has made a fresh study 
of the original text in the Escurial from photostatic facsimiles, by 
which he has been able to clear up many of the obscurities investing 
Derenbourg’s text and translation. The latter, as the present 
writer can testify from his use of Usama, is often most unsatisfac- 
tory when compared with the printed text and frequently glosses 
over the difficulties of the text with a makeshift translation. Thus, 
with all honor to Derenbourg’s masterly work, that of Dr. Hitti’s 
has its own original merit. An introduction of twenty-one pages 
gives a review of the hero’s life and a sympathetic portrait of him. 
The translation is done with clarity and elegance. And it is 
copiously supplied with footnotes illustrating all the terms and 
references which would be obscure to the reader. We may note 
especially the notes on armor and the chase. The book is a master- 
piece of translation and comment, and of the greatest credit not 
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only to the author but also to the editorship of the Records of 
Civilization, a series which is now applying itself to documents of 
the Middle Ages. The present renaissance in popular form of the 
treatment of Oriental history is refreshing and encouraging. 
Saladin, Genghis Kahn, Timurlane have been recently presented 
to the public and their lives found stranger than fiction. Indeed 
in some of these presentations it is difficult to distinguish between 
history and romance. But nothing can give so true and intimate 
a view of that romantic field as an actual autobiography such as 
are these memoirs. It is not a chronicle like that of William of 
Tyre; it is not concerned primarily with war and politics. These 
are but incidents in the Arab gentleman’s life, part of the exempli- 
fication (i‘tibar) of the strange ways of Providence in human life. 
Like an English gentleman Usama is vastly more interested in 
chase and adventure and in anecdotes of humanity, from the 
amusing to the pathetic. We see another side of the Crusades, 
discover a cultured gentry who from their point of view and with 
a fair amount of right looked upon the European invaders as 
piratical barbarians with little manners and morals, and who pos- 
sessed a peculiar religious philosophy which equally with that of 
the Crusaders buoyed them up in the vicissitudes of life and gave 
them wisdom and poise. To the student who knows the Crusades 
only through the Christian chronicles and the enthusiasm of the 
movement created in Europe and yet is indirectly informed on 
Islam, there is no better document than this by which to see the 
other side of the shield and to appreciate the spirit and character 
of the opponents of the Christian knights, themselves as knightly 
and in their own way as devout. 

The Near East still embosoms many strange relics of ancient 
religion; we may think of the Samaritans (who however are not 
syncretistic), the Nusairiyah in northern Syria, and the Devil- 
worshippers in northern Iraq. But while these sects are fossils, the 
Druses are still a vital element in their country, a fiercely inde- 
pendent and pugnacious ethnos, as the recent bloody collisions in 
Syria have once again proved. Their bond of unity is an esoteric 
religion, an offshoot of one of the many heresies surrounding the 
mystical notion of the Hidden Imam, which have played so tur- 
bulent a part in the politics of Islam. The sturdiness of this folk 
of the Mountain, that of the Lebanon and now also that of the 
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Hauran, always impresses the visitor to Syria, and he is fascinated 
to learn more of the secret of their religion. The problem has 
been attacked by many hands since the day of the great de Sacy, 
and the Druze documents have been published, so that the cryptic 
elements have been largely exposed. Dr. Hitti attempts a new 
solution of the problem of the origin of the sect. He stresses the 
recorded transportations and emigrations of Persian and Mesopota- 
mian tribes into the Lebanon. The presence of this element would 
explain the ease by which the notion of the Divine Hakim gained 
credence in the Lebanon, as it is evidently akin to the gnosis of the 
eastern Shiite sectaries. To be sure, it must be added, the Moun- 
tain has always been the gathering place of peculiar sects—we 
may compare the Christian Maronites and the Matawilah, and oda 
elements of ancient paganism and Christian Gnosticism may have 
taken refuge in those hills and contributed to the strange genius 
of its folk. It has remained an interesting if sluggish backwater 
in the history of religion. The author pursues the history of the 
Druzes in four chapters, and in the remaining three gives an 
exposé of their religious tenets. Of particular value and interest 
are the six Appendices presenting extracts from their sacred writ- 
ings. Although a short book, it is a compendious and illuminating 


treatment of the subject and contributes much to the understanding 
of one of the riddles of the Orient. 


JAMES A. MONTGOMERY. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Le Buddha paré: son origine indienne. Cakyamuni dans le 
Mahdyanisme moyen. Par Paut Mus. B. F. F. E. O., 
XXVIII, 1928. 


In this very detailed and learned discussion M. Mus demon- 
strates the antiquity and Indian origin of the familiar but rather 
mysterious type of the “ Crowned Buddha,” found in Mara-vijaya 
and Prathama-deSanaé compositions. The view that the crowned 
Buddha represents Adi-Buddha, propounded by M. Coedés and 
more recently by M. Majumdar, is rejected; for it is certainly 
the historical Buddha, both before and after the Enlightenment, 
who is thus represented. It is argued that the type came into 
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existence through the copying in stone of larger statues of the 
Buddha, of the monastic type, but adorned for ritual purposes 
with real jewels. For such ceremonial decoration of a monastic 
cult image, the most definite evidence is afforded by Hsiian Tsang, 
in connection with the image at Bodhgaya, the ornaments men- 
tioned being precisely the diadem and breast ornaments which are 
characteristic of crowned Buddhas. This “high church” cere- 
mony would seem to have been an early Mahayana ritual connected 
with the Cakravartin doctrine, cf. in the Mahdparinibbana Sutta 
the royal obsequies. A further connection is made with the eso- 
teric doctrine of the incalculable (not infinite) personality of 
the Buddha indicated in the second part of the Saddharmapun- 
darika, addressed to the assembled Bodhisattvas. Here a super- 
sensual plane and a corresponding transfiguration are implied 
and there is actual mention of divine garments and jewels. This 
is of course the Sambhogakaya of a definite personality, not to be 
confused with the Dharmakaya of Absolute Logos, or with the 
later conception of the Adi-Buddha, who is truly infinite, like the 
Brahman. 

- The monastic type of the Buddha figure, which is always the 
usual type, retained its validity for both sects throughout; but it 
was open to Mahayanists to imagine that such a figure bore regalia 
invisible to mortal eyes, and at first perhaps in secret to adorn 
the image with actual jewels, these only gradually and irregu- 
larly making their appearance in actual sculpture. The crowned 
Buddha is then an image in which the Sambhogakaya is visibly 
manifested, but there is also embodied an element of the Cakravar- 
tin tradition, inasmuch as the glorified Buddha is conceived in 
the likeness of a Cakravartin. 


Etudes cambodgiennes, XIX. La date du Bayon. Par G. Coxrpis. 
B. BE. F. FE. O., XXVIII, 1928. 


An important revision of the dates of Cambodian monuments 
made by M. Ph. Stern has been reviewed in JAOS, Vol. 49, p. 330. 
M. Coedés has now carried this revision farther. The Rolfios 
group is indentified with the Hariharadlaya, confirming Stern’s 
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view of the comparatively modest character of Jayavarman II’s 
constructions. The Hemaésringa or Hemagiri of the Lovek and 
Sdék Kak Thoth inscriptions is now identified neither with the 
Baption (as formerly), nor with the Bayon (as suggested by Stern), 
but with the Terrace of the Leper King; while the Meru built by 
Udayadityavarman is actually the Bapfion. 

Now as to the Bayon: M. Parmentier has already shown 
(BEPEO, XXVII, p. 160) that this complex structure underwent 
profound changes of plan during its erection, the first and second 
states being Buddhist, the third Saiva. M. Stern has dated the 
Bayon in the first half of the eleventh century. This was a great 
improvement, but it still remained difficult to accept a monument of 
such a hesitating and chaotic character as falling between examples 
of two such perfected styles as those of the Bapfion and Ankor 
Wat. May not the Bayon and related monuments be even later 
than Ankor Wat? This is M. Coedés’ main thesis, and it can 
hardly be refuted. 

Actually, the Bayon and related monuments have no inscrip- 
tions antedating 1182; while Jayavarman VII’s inscriptions of 
1182-1201 are all found in connection with the Bayon or other 
monuments of the same style. The conclusion, supported by many 
other cogent arguments, is that the Bayon, Ta Prohm, Nik Pan, 
the walls and gateways of Ankor Thom, and also the more distant 
Bantay Chmar are all due to Jayavarman VII; the reign of this 
prince, whose inscriptions attest innumerable deifications, involv- 
ing the making of vast numbers of images and shrines, and who 
erected hundreds of hospitals, seems to have been one of the most 
flourishing periods in Cambodian history. As M. Coedés concludes, 
this megalomania on Jayavarman’s part may have been one of the 
main causes of the ultimate decline of Cambodia; and in any 
case “ the conception and hasty execution of that formidable group 
of monuments which composes the art of the Bayon style accords 
better with the psychology of this king than with that of any other 
ruler of ancient Cambodia ”. 
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Pallava Architecture, Part III. By A. H. Loncuurst. Memoirs 
of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 40.) 1930. 


Parts I and II of this excellent monograph have already been 
noticed (JAOS, Vol. 49, p. 70). The present concluding section 
deals with the most important shrines of the Rajasitnha period, 
viz. the “ Shore temple” at Mamallapuram, the temple at Pana- 
malai, and the Kailisandtha and Vaikuntha Perumal temples at 
Kaficipuram ; and those of the last or Nandivarman period, viz. 
the MukteSvara and MiatangeSvara temples at Kaficipuram, the 
Parasguramesvara at Gudimallam (which enshrines the most 
remarkable ancient lingam extant), and the Virattane’vara at 
Tiruttani. The last mentioned belongs to the close of the ninth 
century, and is still in use; it is noteworthy for the apsidal form 
of the upper story; Mr. Longhurst naturally compares it to the 
Sahadeva Ratha at Mamallapuram, but does not cite the term 
hasti-prstha applicable to this architectural type (see Acharya, 
Dict. Hindu Architecture, pp. 159, 744; JAOS, 48. 259; and Rao, 
in Indian Antiquary, Vol. XL), nor does he refer to Jouveau- 
_ Dubreuil’s first publication of the shrine in Pallava Antiqutties, 
Vol. II. Nearly all of the temples described are of first rate im- 
portance, both archeologically and artistically, and each ought to 
be fully described and illustrated in a separate monograph; the 
Kailisanatha in particular is a veritable repertory of Saiva icono- 
graphy, and should be studied in detail from this point of view. 
It is difficult to understand why diacritics should have been alto- 
gether omitted in the present Memoir, as they have been employed 
in other volumes of the same series, and must have been available. 


Pratima-Mana-Laksanam. Edited by PHANINDRA NatH Bose. 
Greater India Soc., Publication No. 5. Lahore: PanJas 
Sanskrit Book Deport, 1929. 


The author adds a new volume to the considerable list of Silpa- 
§astras which have been published in recent years. The present 
text is edited in Sanskrit and Tibetan (Tanjur) versions, with an 
English translation; it is apparently of earlier than seventh cen- 
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tury date. It consists of a series of schemes of canonical propor- 
tions for images, according to the Dasatala, Navatala, Saptatala, 
Sattala, and Catustaila systems; these terms refer to the number 
of “ faces” or units in the total height of the image, but are some- 
times mistranslated as “sixth tala”’, etc. 

The author is somewhat mistaken in his view of the unique char- 
acter of the text; he also states incorrectly that canons of this 
kind are lacking in the Silparatna. The late T. A. G. Rao in 
1920 (Tadlamdna or Iconometry, Mem. A. 8. I., 3) published 
tables of the corresponding canon as set forth in the Silparatna, 
together with those contained in no less than four Agamas not 
mentioned by Professor Bose. Similar canons from the Bim- 
bamana or Sariputra were published by myself in Mediaeval Sin- 
halese Art in 1908. And under the same heading of Pratimdlak- 
sanam, the various tala canons are expounded at length in the 
105th and following chapters of the Kdasyapastlpam edited by 
V. G. Apte in the AnandaSrama Sanskrit Series, No. 15, 1926. 


ANANDA K. CoOMARASWAMY. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


Die Landschaft Babylonien im Zeitalter des Talmuds und des 
Gaonats. Geographie und Geschichte nach talmudischen, 
arabischen und anderen Quellen. By JacoB OBERMEYER. 
Frankfurt am Main: 1929. Pp. vili + 362, with a maps. 


This is a unique work in more ways than one. The book was 
completed when the author was approaching his 84th birthday, and 
it represents the results of many years of research. But what is 
even more remarkable is the way in which the material was gath- 
ered. The author served for a long time as the tutor of a Persian 
prince residing in Baghdad, who was passionately fond of the 
chase. Realizing his teacher’s interest in the topography of the 
country, the prince took him along on most of his hunting expedi- 
tions, and he showed his appreciation of the older man’s interests 
by leaving in his hands the choice of the direction which the party 
was to take. In this manner, the author succeeded in traversing 
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the length and breadth of Mesopotamia, which was in the seventies 
a comparatively inaccessible country. Here is one book written 
under circumstances fully as romantic as is the reputation of the 
land with which it deals. 

The combination of an equallv thorough knowledge of the Tal- 
mudic and the rich Arabian sources and an intimate acquaintance 
with the physical background is indeed an exceedingly rare and 
happy one. The book is a mine of information and is written in a 
charming and clear style. One may detect occasional topographical 
inaccuracies and here and there some inconsistencies in deduction. 
But the information seems accurate on the whole, and generally 
exact wherever the reviewer was in position to check it. The book 
will prove of great value not only to Talmudic geographers but also 
to students of Babylonian topography in general. 


Einfiihrung in das Studium der kaukasischen Sprachen. By ADOLF 
Dire. Leipzig: Verlag der Asta Magor, 1928. Pp. xi+ 
381, with a linguistic map. 


Caucasian philology may be said to hold today the keystone posi- 
tion in the ethnic and linguistic studies that deal with the ancient 
Near East. For it is in the Caucasus that several important lines 
of investigation converge at present. The search for the pre-Grecian 
population of the Aegean lands has frequently led to Anatolia and 
the mountainous districts to the north-east. From the other end of 
the highland zone, which includes Elam and the Central Zagros, 
there have come important indications that the oldest languages of 
that area have their modern representatives in the Caucasus region. 
It is easy, therefore, to appreciate the importance of a comparative 
and historical study of the Caucasian languages. 

The work of Dirr is thus destined to fill a long-felt desideratum. 
The author presents in one compact volume the fruits of thirty 
years of labor. He does it in a remarkably lucid style and with a 
modesty that is not unnatural with a scholar who has mastered his 
subject thoroughly. His conclusions are, briefly, as follows: The 
Caucasian languages (not counting the Altaic and the Indo- 
European elements) may be divided into three distinct groups. The 
first, or south-western, group includes, among others, the language 
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of the Georgians; the second, or north-western, division comprises 
Abkhasic and Circassian; the north-eastern group is centered 
around the Caspian Sea. It is not impossible that an ultimate rela- 
tionship between the above branches may be established after fur- 
ther study. For the present, however, it would be premature to 
claim such a relationship. 

This is certainly sober and authoritative judgment. When it 
is realized that the field in question has been exposed to numerous 
abuses, and that suggestions have been forthcoming from self-styled 
specialists on the subject, which would solve nearly every philologi- 
cal problem on the face of the earth by the magic of the Caucasian 
panacea, the usefulness and timeliness of Dirr’s penetrating study 
will be appreciated as it deserves to be. The reviewer hopes that 
there will be more publications from the pen of the same author as 
the science of Caucasian languages is still largely in its infancy. 


Einfiihrung in die semitischen Sprachen. By G. Brerastrasser. 
Munich: 1928. Pp. xviii + 192. 


It is perhaps natural, when the history of the two fields is taken 
into account, that Semitic philology should lag behind its Indo- 
European sister discipline. Nevertheless, it is somewhat surprising 
that Schleicher’s “ Indogermanische Chrestomathie ” should ante- 
date the first similar attempt on the part of Semitists by about 
three-quarters of a century. There have been several comparative 
grammars of the Semitic languages and a number of monographs 
dealing with sundry phases of comparative Semitic philology. But 
it has taken a scholar with the philological and linguistic equip- 
ment of Bergstriisser to produce the first Semitic Chrestomathy. 
And it will be readily admitted by everyone who is at all familiar 
with the subject that the task could not have been placed in better 
hands. 

This admirable and exceedingly timely book consists of philologi- 
cal introductions to the principal Semitic languages, followed in 
each case by samples of connected texts, which cover the principal 
historical stages of the language in question. The groups that 
are thus treated are: Akkadian, Hebrew, Aramaic and Neo-Ara- 
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maic, South Arabic, Classical and Modern Arabic. The book con- 
tains also a chapter on Proto-Semitic, which unlike Schleicher’s 
work does not include, wisely enough, a reconstruction of a con- 
nected text in the Ursprache; a very useful appendix gives a list 
of common Semitic words. 

The one complaint about the chapter entitled “ Ursemitisch ” 
is due to its comparative brevity. To be sure, a general work such 
as this could not give the subject more space; but one wishes that 
the author had not been constrained to confine himself to the most 
essential features. For it is precisely concerning proto-Semitic 
that we are most in doubt, and consequently in need of further 
information. It is interesting to note that Bergstrasser solves the 
consonantal problem in the third person of the pronoun by assum- 
ing that the masculine had originally h (hia, humi), while the 
feminine gender was characterized by § (Si’a, inna). As regards 
the verb, the classes II infirmae and II geminatae are regarded as 
originally biconsonantal. The division of the verb into classes is 
made in accordance with the particular type of action that the root 
signifies. 

In the chapter on Akkadian it is noted that the language shows 
‘in its phonology traces of contamination with the earlier Sumerian 
phonetic repertoire. This statement now requires a slight modifica- 
tion. It is perfectly true, and well known, that the sounds of 
Akkadian differ in some respects from those of the other Semitic 
dialects as a result of prolonged contact with a non-Semitic popu- 
lation. It is doubtful, however, whether that heterogeneous ethnic 
substratum was predominantly Sumerian. The phonetic changes 
in question, which are quite pronounced as early as the Dynasty of 
Agade, are probably to be ascribed to the pre-Sumerian population 
of the land, a group related to the Elamite-Hurrian stock. 

In dealing with Hebrew, Arabic, and the Aramaic dialects, the 
author is peculiarly in his element, as his thorough and penetrating 
philological studies in each one of those fields have been indispensa- 
ble to the students of the subject for a number of years. But it is 
impossible to single out the salient points in the course of a brief 
review. The one exception that I would take concerns the author’s 
choice of his sample of Modern Hebrew. Instead of selecting an 
original text from a rich and constantly growing literature, 
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Bergstrasser decided upon a dedicatory address, which happens to 
have been translated from English. But there is little use in 
calling attention to rather insignificant slips. The book is an 
extraordinarily useful and important piece of work; it is fully 
up to the Bergstrasser standard. 


K. A. SPEISER. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


The Poet-Saints of Maharashtra. No. 6, Stotramala: A Garland 
of Hindu Prayers. A translation . .. by Justin E. Axsorr. 
Poona: ScotTisH Missions InpDustries Co. (To be ordered 
from the author, Summit, N. J.) Pp. xvii+ 331. $1.25. 


The series “ Poet-Saints of Maharashtra ”, compiled and trans- 
lated by Dr. Abbott, is now in its sixth number, and other volumes 
will soon be ready. The value of this sort of work is high; for 
it not only presents to us old examples of the Marathi language, 
but it also offers specimens of devotional Hindu literature from the 
late medieval and Mogul periods. Hinduism being a living, and 
hence changing, religion, it is important that we should see its 
later flowerings as well as its earlier. Other vernacular literatures 
beside the Marathi need exploration and exploitation, as scholars 
know, and Dr. Abbott’s work indicates how successfully this can 
be undertaken. 

The present volume contains translations from fourteen authors, 
ranging in time from the end of the 13th century to the latter 
part of the 18th. The selections are hymns of intense feeling 
for god as the object of loving devotion (bhakti). There are, in 
addition to the translation, a brief account of each author, a 
glossary in English of the chief Marathi terms used in the transla- 
tion and of the difficult words, the Marathi text printed in devana- 
gari characters, a Marathi verse-index, and a Marathi glossary. 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Abbott will continue his capable 
editorship and translation into many more volumes of this valuable 
series. 

W. Norman Brown. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


The Executive Committee has recently elected eight persons to corporate 
membership, viz. : 


Prof. W. H. P. Hatch Rev. Gottlieb L. Schanzlin 
Mrs. Paul W. Paustian Mr. Myron Bement Smith 
Mr. Cyrus H. Peake Prof. G. Nye Steiger 

Mr. Ameen Rihany Rev. Oscar J. P. Wetklo 


EIGHTEENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
ORIENTALISTS 


Secretariat: Musée Ethnographique, Rapenburg 67/69, 
Leiden, Netherlands. 


First ANNOUNCEMENT. 


In accordance with the decision made on September 1, 1928, at the last 
- session of the Seventeenth International Congress of Orientalists at 
Oxford, the Eighteenth Congress is to meet in the Netherlands. 

A Committee has been formed in the university town of Leiden to organ- 
ize the preparations for the coming Congress. This Committee has decided 
provisionally that the Eighteenth Congress shall meet at Leiden (the place 
of meeting of the Sixth Congress in 1883) in the week of September 7 to 
12, 1931. 

The Committee addresses this first announcement to Orientalists and 
Oriental Societies, requesting them to grant it their codperation in order 
that the Congress may be assured of complete success. We hope that the 
contents of the present announcement will receive the greatest possible 
publicity. 

The Committee intends to issue a second announcement some months 
hence, accompanied by the definitive invitation for the Congress. 


J. H. KRAMERS, 
Secretary. 
Leiden, April 1930. 
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American Driental Society 


THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SocIETY was founded in 1842 for the promotion 
of Oriental studies, the encouragement of research in Eastern languages 
and literatures, and the publication of books and papers dealing with these 
subjects. It is not necessary for any one to be a professed Orientalist in 
order to become a member. All persons—men or women—who are in sym- 
pathy with the objects of the Society are invited to give it their help in 
the furthering of its work. Persons desiring to become members are 
requested to apply to the Corresponding Secretary, Dr. CHaRLes J. OGDEN, 
628 West 114th St., New York City, N. Y. Members receive the Journal 
without charge. The annual assessment is $5. For the terms of life mem- 
bership see By-Law VI as printed in this JoURNAL, Vol. 48, p. 365. 


CAPITALIZED FUNDS 


Charles W. Bradley Fund $3000 William Dwight Whitney Fund $1000 
Alexander I. Cotheal Fund 1500 Life Membership Fund 3675 
I. M. Casanowicz Fund $150 


The attention of the members of the Society is especially called to these 
Funds, the interest of which is used towards defraying the Society’s 
expenses of publication. Gifts or legacies for this purpose will mean much 
for Oriental research in America. The corporate title of the Society is 
THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL Society (incorporated under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts). 


LIBRARY 


The Society’s Library is deposited with the Library of Yale University, 
where its volumes may be consulted by members and by other persons 
receiving the permission of the Librarian. A catalog has been prepared, 
and it is hoped that this will soon be available in printed form for distri- 
bution to the members of the Society. The facilities of the Library are 
available to members wherever they may be located, and the Librarian is 
ready to lend such books as are needed. He will be pleased to receive 
documents relating to the history of the Society, particularly letters of 
distinguished former members. (See vol. 48, p. 366 of the JourNnaL for 
By-laws relating to the Library; vol. 49, p. 339 for the last Report of the 
Librarian. ) 
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Journal of the American MDriental Society 


Now issued quarterly. Subscription price, $6.00; for Libraries ordering 
direct from the Publishers, $5.00. Single numbers, $1.50. Prices of back 
volumes and parts, so far as not out of print, will be sent on application. 
Members of the Society and Libraries are allowed 20% discount from list 
prices on back numbers. 


American Driental Series 


Volume 1. A Grammar of the Tagalog Language. By Frank R. Blake. 
Price (bound), $6.00. 


Volumes 2 and 3. The Panchatantra Reconstructed. An attempt to estab- 
lish the lost original Sanskrit text of the most famous of Indian 
story-collections on the basis of the principal extant versions. Text, 
Critical Apparatus, Introduction, Translation. By Franklin Edgerton. 
1924. Price (bound), $12.00 for the two volumes; not sold separately. 


Library of Ancient Semitic Inscriptions 


Volume 1. The Royal Inscriptions of Sumer and Akkad. By George A. 
Barton. Price (bound), $6.50. 


SEPARATE PRINTS FROM THE JOURNAL 


Dwight, H. G. O., Catalogue of works in the Armenian language 
prior to the seventeenth century . . . . . . . + + « $5.00 

Khanikoff, N., Book of the Balance of Wisdom... . . . . . . 5,00 

Paspati, Memoir on the leeatdl of the ee in the Turkish 
Empire .. . te +... eee 

Gulick, L. H., Peni po ee ee ee ee ee - « 850 

Whitney’s Taittiriya-Pratigikhya . . . . . « «© «© « « « 6.00 

. Avery’s Sanskrit Verb-Inflection . . ‘« 6 66 « ae 

Whitney’s Index Verborum to the Atharva-Veda o « « “¢ oo” ie 

The same on large paper ae ae ar 

Oertel’s Jaiminiya-Upanisad-Brahmana 

Arnold’s Historical Vedic Grammar 

Bloomfield’s Kaucika-Sitra of the Atharva Veda 

Hopkins, Social and weanee Position of the — Caste in Ancient 
India . 

The Whitney or nie. (vol. 1 19, eau 1), with oiatinit ‘oo 
bibliography, buckram “ye ee ee i Se ee 

Index to Volumes 21-40 . 
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